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Combining the perspective of the Greek classicist with the 
experience of a contemporary educator, Sir Richard Living- 
stone here examines the deeper purposes of adult education. 
Both here and abroad Sir Richard is widely known for his 
writing and lectures. He became President of Corpus Christie 
College, Oxford, in 1934, and is a leading proponent of the 
“Residential College” for the furtherance of adult education. 


BY RICHARD W. LIVINGSTONE 


6 One danger of democracies is self-satisfaction: they 
have achieved. often after a hard struggle. a political 
order which gives the individual more opportunities and 
leaves him more freedom than he had before. and it seeras 
enough. But democrac ies, like fabrics or automobiles, 
differ in quality, and it is possible to have a democracy 
whose quality is poor. I will not discuss the quality of 
British or American democracy, but I will mention some 
standards by which societies judged and leave 
my readers to apply them. 

One test of the quality of a democracy is the char- 
acter of its members —-the amount of courage, honesty, 
self-control. public spirit, kindliness and generosity ina 
community. Another test is the fitness of its citizens to 
carry out a duty which democracy expects from all its 
members: we may ask if they vote intelligently on political 
issues at home and abroad. A third test is to note the 
interests and outlook of its members. We can form some 
idea of these by observing the newspapers and literature 
which they read. asking if they are what you would 
expect to find in the hands of intelligent people. Better 
still is to ask what they do with their spare time. And 
here an acute remark of the Greek philosopher, Aristotle, 
is worth noting. He distinguishes three things——work, 
recreation to refresh after work, and leisure. which is the 
time when, after work and recreation, we are free to 
follow our own bent. There is no better test of the outlook 
and interests of individuals and communities than the 
way in which they use their leisure. 

But what has all this to do with Adult Education ? 
My reply would be that Adult Education can raise the 
standard of our performance in the three tests which | 
have mentioned. It can do something to develop sound 
ness of character, and it can do a great deal to help the 
citizen think intelligently about his political duties and 
to use his leisure well. 

Therefore I find it important that Adult Education 
should include studies necessary to intelligent citizenship; 


the study of political and economie and social problems 
at home: the study of international relations (which re 
quires a knowledge of the psychology and conditions of 
foreign peoples); the study of history. Such studies 
should help to make us more responsible and effective 
political beings. 


Then. that the citizen may enrich his life and use 
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his leisure better, I find it important that Adult Education 
should give him the chance of studying those creations of 
the human genius which prove their greatness by out 
lasting time, and which themselves are the products of 
leisure, such as great literature, music, art, and the 
various activities which reveal the intellectual and creative 
powers of man. 

Finally, | find it more important that Adult Edu 
cation should include another study—-the study of man 
A society is certain 
to be second-rate if it does not know what is first-rate. 
And it is not likely to know what is first-rate in human 
life, or in anything else, unless it studies and thinks 
about it. Is nothing gained by acquaintance with the 
great religious thinkers of the world, by knowledge of 
their views on how life should be lived? Is nothing gained 
by studying the great men of our own and other races, 
noting how they behaved in the crisis of their lives, and 
asking why the world has agreed to call them good o1 

at ¢ 

Through such studies the quality of our civilization 
can be improved. In urging this | am not deprecating 
the value of vocational adult education: indeed IT am 
advocating a form of it which is sometimes forgotten. 
Everyone has the vocation by which he earns his living: 
but he also has a vocation in an older sense of the word 
the vocation to use his powers and live his life well 

One further practical point. I find it important to 
have Residential Colleges or Centres for Adult Education 

places where people can live together in pleasant sur- 
roundings for short or long periods. Discussion is es 
sential for the studies of which I have been speaking. 
Reading books and hearing lectures are not enough. We 
need to discuss the lectures and the books, in order to 
hear other people's views, and gel our own Views Cor- 
rected or cleared up by criticism. This can best be done 
if we can get away from our work and household duties 
and in the company of others give our whole time to the 
study in which we are engaged. It is significant that 
Adult Education has taken firmest root and been most 
successful in Scandinavia, where it is based on Residential 
Colleges (Denmark and Sweden each have nearly sixty). 
And it is interesting to note that, in spite of building and 
financial difficulties, more than twenty such Colleges have 


been founded in england since the wat 
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® Veacher and trainer in reading skills, director of the Psycho-Educational Clinic at 


Northwestern Univer sity, the author of “How to Become a Better Reader’ and “Salome Goes 


to the Fair” draws on more than twenty years of experience as he tells some of the ways 


To Become a Better Reader 


By PAUL WITTY, /’ro/: wv oof Education, Northwestern University 


| > THE process of growing up, probably no one would 
deny the importance of rapid and discriminating read- 
ing. Yet, most adults read slowly. 

Studies show that the potentialities of most people 
for rapid skillful reading have barely been tapped. But 
these adults can become better readers. By following im- 
provement programs for very short periods of time, they 
can usually make great gains in general reading ability. 
And they can gain also in their ability to understand and 
assimilate more specialized materials. As a result, they 
may become happier, more effective citizens. Certainly 
then a comprehensive program of adult education should 


include opportunities for reading improvement. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND READING 


It seems to me that practically every person who 
is seriously engaged in adult education might profitably 
ask: How well do I read? Do I read all materials in about 


, 


the same way Am I able to adjust my rate to my pur 
poses in reading different types of materials? 

Since the reader of adult education books and maga- 
zines is primarily concerned with materials of a rathe 
serious and socially important type, he might profitably 
inquire: Do | read critically? Do I attempt to check or 
validate important facts which should be questioned or 
examined further? Am | prepared to discuss various 
points of view in a fair impartial manner? Am | 
assimilating so thoroughly the more important facts in 
some presentations that I can reproduce them in clear, 
well-organized form? 

Some of these abilities are difficult to acquire. but 
consistent effort will vield remarkable results, and the 
reader will find himself greatly rewarded as he increases 
not only his speed of reading, but also his comprehension 


and retention of valuable materials on various topics. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SPEED OF READING 


It has been demonstrated that the average perso! 


greatly. But it should 
not be thought that he can improve a veneral rate of 


can mncrease his peed of re iding 


reading for all undertakings. This is a faulty concept that 
many people have been led to accept after reading some 
articles which have appeared in popular periodicals, For 
ex imple, we are sometimes told a dramatic story designed 
to show how an executive or a businessman has improved 


his rate of reading during a course of 20 or 30 lessons 


extending over a very short yr riod of time perhaps fron 
two hundred fifty to one thousand or even more words 
per minute. Now one fallacy in the assumption that he 
has improved so greatly ties in the way speed of reading 
is measured—sometimes by very short passages including 
only limited types of reading material. An adequate 
measure of speed usually necessitates the use of longer 
tests on various kinds of reading. Tests of comprehension, 
too, are often inadequate, since understanding is meas- 
ured by reactions to short unrelated episodes at the same 
time speed is being estimated. Studies show that such 
measures are invalid and unreliable in measuring either 
acquisition. Another fallacy in the assumption is the 
overemphasis frequently given to speed of reading. In- 
crease in speed of reading really has no value in itself 

it is of worth only if comprehension has taken place 
concurrently. Improvement in reading should lead the 
adult to be an efficient adaptable reader—able to adjust 
his rate in different situations. Some materials, such as 
many newspaper accounts, should be scanned at first 
this involves one rate. Some accounts may then be 
selected as worthy of a more careful, slower second read- 
ing. Others may merit detailed, analytic study—-obviously 
involving another rate of reading. 


FOSTERING VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 


It can readily be shown that most people can im- 
prove greatly their rates and their comprehension in 
reading different kinds of materials. You may ask: Is it 
possible to improve my rate of reading in the field of 
adult education? Can I get more out of such presentations 
as those in ApuLT LEADERSHIP? 

Here a lesson from the Army's experience with 
functionally illiterate adults, at a lower level of learning. 
may suggest some essential facts governing improvement. 
During World War Il. the Army was able to teach hun- 
dreds of thousands of functionally illiterate men to read 
effectively in a very short period of time. The problem 
required the rapid acquisition of both general and specifi 
reading skills. In seeking both types of improvement. the 
Army paid considerable attention to vocabulary develop 
ment. It made efforts to make sure that the meanings of 
key words were understood—-that communication was 
clear and accurate. In this endeavor, lists of words were 
assembled in the various subjects—such as “rifle mark- 


manship” or “defense against chemical attack.” The 


adult leadership 
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“You can find the titles of books and magazine articles that 
you want to read by talking with other people,” says Dr. Witty 
in his book How to Become a Better Reader. 


vocabularies in these fields were presented on filmstrips. 
Each filmstrip consisted of a series of pictures with a 
descriptive word or label printed on each picture. After 
a filmstrip was presented, the meanings of the words 
were discussed and demonstrated. Sometimes films were 
employed to give a richer background for understanding 
of the specialized terms. On the drill field, too, attention 
was given to vocabulary development. For example, a 
portfolio containing labeled pictures of parts of the 
rifle was examined as the men were working with their 
rifles. The men needed to be unmistakably clear con- 
cerning the exact meanings of words. The Army could 
not afford to take chances, 

In any type of specialized reading, such as materials 
in adult education, there are key words which should be 
thoroughly understood. A student in adult education 
should examine carefully his understanding of the mean- 
ing of the technical terms and special vocabularies fre 
quently used. He should analyze carefully the ways dif 
ferent terms are employed and should try to grow 
increasingly sensitive to an author’s intended meaning. 
He should attempt to check the authenticity of various 
presentations and ascertain whether a biased point of 
view is given. And he should seek to reproduce and present 
to an adult group clearly and without misrepresentation 
some of the facts he has acquired. This is indeed a 
difficult undertaking. Yet it can be quite rewarding. For 
example, an experiment with secondary school students 
will illustrate the value of one approach that has been 
employed successfully. Spencer Brown relates in They 


See For Themselves how a documentary technique was 


used to improve communication and to lessen conflicts 
growing out of misunderstandings. In the school in which 
the experiment was made, pupils were drawn from many 
nationalities. Misunderstandings were frequent until the 
children visited the homes and communities of the various 
groups, observed sympathetically their activities, and 
finally wrote a documented play entitled America Is Only 
You and Me. This play revealed the students’ understand- 
ing and appreciation of the dignity and worth of each 
group. The students discussed their observations and, 
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when questions arose. turned to books for additional in 
formation. Thus. a fortunate combination of reading and 
experience led to better human relationships. 

In adult education, confusion and disagreement fre- 
quently occur because we do not agree upon meanings 
of various terms. Experience and discussion will help to 
clarify meanings and foster communication. 


EXPANSION OF INTEREST 
IN A SPECIAL FIELD 


As we gain in vocabulary strength, we shall be better 
able to read various kinds of materials. We will not be 
slowed down by so large a number of unfamiliar and 
partially understood terms. Our rate of reading skill will 
naturally increase. 

As we learn to read more rapidly, we shall have 
time to read more widely in areas of special interest. 
In the field of adult education, there is much to be read 
and many points of view to examine. If we form the 
habit of reading rapidly and critically, we shall grow 
increasingly expert in extending our fund of information 
by examination of many kinds of source materials. We 
shall use research and investigation in profitable and 
rewarding ways. 

Leadership in adult education often requires a wide 
general knowledge as well as expertness in a particular 
field. The good reader usually is characterized by being 
a versatile, adaptable reader. He reads widely and in 
many fields. But he also has special interests. In these 
fields. he reads extensively and critically too. As his lead- 
ership grows, he uses discussion techniques with increased 
efficiency. And he also gains in his ability to record his 
ideas. For reading is only one phase of communication. 
Many years ago, Francis Bacon aptly expressed the re- 
lationship between the different phases: “Reading maketh 
a full man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact 
man.” 


ENJOYMENT OF READING 


I cannot discuss the field of adult education without 
reference to the satisfactions to be found in wide and 
general reading. These satisfactions are perhaps the most 
outstanding benefits to be obtained from efforts to be 
come a better reader. We have shown that almost all 
adults can improve their reading, can become better 
readers. When they have achieved skill in reading and 
have had an opportunity to read materials of interest to 
them, they turn joyfully to reading for information and 
for recreation. These people are indeed fortunate. They 
are like the favored ones described by Virginia Woolf: 

fre there not some pursuits that we practice because 
they are good in themselves, and some pleasures that are 
final. And is not this among them. I have sometimes 
dreamt. at least, that when the Day of Judgment dawns 
and the great conquerors and lawyers and statesmen 
come to receive their laurels, their names inscribed in 
delibly upon imperishable marble--the Almighty will 
say. not without a certain envy u hen he sees us coming 
with our books under our arms, “Look, these need no 
reward. We have nothing to give them here. They have 


loved reading 
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Education or 


» Adult Leadership is pleased to bring to its readers the full text of the speech given at 


the recent conference of the AEA by H. L. Keenleyside, Director-General of the Technical 


Assistance Administration of the United Nations. His challenge, which became a highlight 


of the convention, is one no adult educator, no citizen, can ignore. 


ERHAPS | should make it clear that in what I have 

to say today | shall be talking of education not in 

terms of specifi training programmes, or of mass 
literacy campaigns, OF of folk-sechool techniques, or of 
such work as that of UNESCO, valuable as these may be; 
what I want to discuss is the more fundamental problems, 
the absolute necessity of educating humanity to suppress 
the suicidal tendencies that threaten the future of all 
human beings. 

If we fail in this effort all educational problems of 
lesser importance become irrelevant; there will be few 
of us left to teach or learn. 

When the famous novelist H. G. Wells died in 1946 
a large part of his eighty years had been devoted to the 
writing of imaginative fiction in which his early training 
as a student and teacher of science was reflected in fre- 
quent forecasts of the shape of things to come. A_phe- 
nomenal number of his predictions, including aerial wat 
fare and the atom bomb, have since been prove d correct, 

Perhaps the most quoted remark of this extraordi- 
nary man was his assertion that humanity was engaged 
in a race between education and catastrophe. This is the 
theme of what I shall say to you today. The truth of the 
statement was clear to a few exceptional men fifty years 
ago; it is infinitely clearer to many more today. In L910 
it could be disregarded as the gloomy prediction of a 
confirmed pessimist (which, in faet, Wells was not); 
today one must be a true optimist to believe that education 
has any hope of winning. 

What has brought about this radical change in the 
opinions of informed men and women? 

The first factor in producing the change is the de- 
velopment of a clearer picture of what has been happen 
ing to humanity in the last two centuries and. in partie u- 
lar, in the present generation. 

In the last two hundred years the material progress 
of the western world has been almost incredible in its 
force and scope. The European or Asian peasant of 1750 
was living and farming and thinking in ways but little 
changed from those of his ancestors in the valleys of the 
Nile, the Euphrates or the Yellow River six thousand 
years before. But the contrast between his outlook and 
methods and those of the mechanized farmer of Saskatche 


wan or Minnesota is the contrast between the scratching 


stick and the self-propelled combine; betwee ie Ox-cart 
and the supersonic jet; between the paris} umor and 
world-wide radio communication. 

Similar changes have taken place in almost every 
material aspect of life. And this process of change is not 
slowing down; on the contrary it is still accelerating with 
unexampled rapidity. Each decade sees more scientific, 
technical, material progress than marked the previous 
century. Representing man’s existence on earth as twenty- 
four hours, there has been infinitely greater material 
change in the last three seconds than in the whole pre- 
ceding period. Or describing the last two hundred years 
as two inches, the technical, scientific progress made in 


that time has far exceeded that made in the period repre- 
sented by the whole length of this auditorium. 


The recent scientific progress of humanity has been 
paralleled by an almost equally phenomenal growth in the 
population of the world. Rising from less than 700 mil- 
lion in 1750, the number of human beings reached about 
1,100 million in 1850 and today, 100 years later, it stands 
at nearly two and a half billion. Not only is the total 
increasing in this extraordinary way but the actual rate 
of increase is steadily rising. The pressure of numbers 
on our resources is growing in a way that makes it begin 
to look as though Malthus was right. Last year there was 
a net gain of 20 million in the population of the world. 
Every day there are 65,000 more people in the world 
than there were the day before. 

Given the cataclysmic nature of these material and 
numerical changes in human society it is not surprising 
that we are finding difficulty in adjustment. The speed 
of their impact has far outraced our capacity for social 
adaptation. And it is in this lag that our present danger 
lies. We have placed the scientific knowledge of our 


Einsteins in the keeping of human beings who. morally 
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Catastrophe 


H. L. Keenleyside addresses the Third Annual 
Conference of the AEA, 


and socially, are hardly adolescent. Since the discovery 
of methods of nuclear fission we are now on the verpe 
of achieving, if we have not already achieved, the power 
of universal self-destruction. Unfortunately there is little 
in our past record to justify the belief that—-we shall not 
use it. Less than a month ago the head of the Civil Defense 
Administration of the United States endorsed this con- 
clusion when in prophesying an inevitable war he said 
“the weight of human nature and human experience runs 
contrary to the hope of a peaceful settlement.” 

In recent days statesmen and the scientists have 
spoken more freely than ever before of the probable 
effects of another war. Although varying in details, thei 
reports have been consistent in outline. They are agreed 
that both great centres of contemporary political, indus- 
trial and military power have weapons that are almost 
beyond human comprehension in effective power; they 
have agreed that against these weapons there is no really 
effective defense. Just ten days ago the distinguished 
military analyst Hansen Baldwin said that a single Hydro 
gen bomb carries a destructive force equivalent to that 
of 5,000,000 tons of T.N.T.; that a single bomb would be 
expected to destroy 300 square miles of any city on which 
it is dropped. The greatest mind of our generation has 
warned us that in dealing with these strange and incal- 
culable forces we may inadvertently let loose a chain 
reaction that will destroy all life on this planet. This 
warning was repeated by Secretary of State Dulles in his 


december, 


by H. L. Keenleyside 


first address to the 8th General Assembly of the United 
Nations. : 

This is the danger against which we must guard our- 
selves and each other. This is the responsibility for 
which we are so dangerously unprepared. In spite of the 
gravity of these warnings there is no clear evidence that 
the danger is being taken seriously by the mass of man- 
kind. Most of us go on with our daily concerns as though 
we were threatened by nothing more serious than a brief 
conflict, limited in area, and fought with bows and arrows. 
Here is the greatest educational problem of all time—a 
problem on the solution of which our individual lives 
quite literally depend. If human beings everywhere can 
be brought to understand the danger, we must assume 
that there is still enough sanity among us to ensure that 
the final disaster will not occur. But the time for prepara- 
tion is perilously short. 

But until the bell tolls, until the bombs actually 
begin to drop and life everywhere begins to suffocate and 
shrivel in the resulting pollution, we must do what time 
permits and wisdom allows to avert this ghastly conclu- 
sion to the human story. 

What can we do? 

For us in the free world one part of the answer is 
that we must strengthen and maintain our military de- 
fenses. For this, much as I regret it, | can see no alterna- 
tives. 

But military defenses alone will obviously not suf- 
fice. An exclusive reliance on force can only result in a 
universal Hiroshima. 

And so while preparing our defenses we must also 
work far harder than ever before at the process of uni- 
versal education. 

And we need not work entirely without hope. For 
example, it is quite false to argue, as many do, that there 
has been no moral progress during the generations that 
have experienced the phenomenal material changes of 
recent generations. [| am satisfied that those who mouth 
the old platitude that “Human nature never changes” 
have never read history. Such people ignore the most 
extraordinary paradox of contemporary life. Appalling 
as have been the cruelties— the cold, calculated, vicious 


crueltiesof the recent past, it is quite false to argue 


that humanity as a whole, has not made some progress 


in the correction of its own moral deformities. Against 
the record of the two world wars and all the bestialities 
that accompanied and followed them, one must place the 
history of public deceney and private kindness that has 
marked the social welfare programmes in many lands, 


the widespread missionary movements. the work of the 
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reat foundations, the national and international tech 
nical assistance programmes and the innumerable in- 
stances of personal sacrifice for good causes that have 
increasingly marked the conduct of humanity in recent 
times. Surely it is clear to even the most cynical that 
never before in human history have so many individuals 
and proups been giving an allirmative answer to the basic 
question © Am I my brother’ keepe rf 

But accepting the fact of real progress in social prac 
tice it still remains true that humanity as a whole is 
dangerously ill-equipped to handle the tremendous re 
sponsibilities that have been placed upon it. Even if, as 
I believe, the great majority of people in all lands are 
prepared for the substitution of decency and kindness for 
naked and brutal power in their relations with their 
neighbours, there is certainly no assurance that this good 
will is as yet so preponderant as to be generally effective. 

Nor should we delude ourselves with the belief that 
the massed peoples of the underprivileged nations will 
indefinitely submit to a continuance of their misery. 
Their desperation and rising discontent may provide the 
spark and the tinder that will ignite the red fires of war. 
Once start d in a world like ours suc h a war may hee ome 
the ultimate catastrophe 

Recognizing the dangers with which we are faced 
and summoning what hope we can, it would seem to he 
the obvious duty of all informed men and women of good 
will throughout the world to concentrate on the greatest 
educational problem of all time 

The campaign should have two aspects but a single 
objective. 

The objective should be a life of peace and decency 
and kindness—-what the Bible calls brotherly love—for 
all men everywhere. 

The first aspect of the campaign should be an effort 
to convince the people generally, and through them the 
political and economic rulers of the world that war must 
not be allowed to happen; that self-interest and personal 
safety, if no higher motives. demand the avoidance of 
this final insanity. To succeed in this campaign we our 
selves shall have to be prepared to abandon many habits 
and customary ways of thought. Among other things it 
will involve the relinquishment of outmoded concepts of 
national sovereignty and of the traditional right to pursue 
individual interests by the use of war as an instrument 
of national policy. 

The second aspect of the « ampaign involves a longer 
slower, but in the end, perhaps, an even more funda 
mental task— the task of convincing the underprivileged 
nations and pe oples of the world that the more fortunate 
among as are truly interested in their needs and are 
determined to do what we can to eliminate the evils—-the 
UNTeCeSsSsary hunger, dise ist ignorance and injustice 
against which two-thirds of the peoples of the world are 
already stirring in revolt 

Abraham Lincoln once said that this nation could 
not remain half-slave and half-free. It is equally true 
that the people of the world can not indefinitely remain 
half in luxury. half in misery 

Look at the condition of the world today: the most 
vlaring example of the failure of humanity to use its 


increased knowleder for the comma soaod Is found in 
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the fact that so large a proportion of the human race is 
suffering unnecessarily from ignorance. disease, poverty 
and injustice. 

Over half the people in the world are illiterate, thus 
providing fertile soil for the weeds and tares of super- 
stition, prejudice and fanaticism. 

Of the remainder—those who do possess the magi 
power to read the written word—-a sad proportion in 
every land largely confines, or is confined in its reading 
to material that is designed to increase rather than to 
reduce ignorance, bigotry and ill-will. 

Over half the people of the world are ill, though 
most of them could be cured and many of the most prev- 
alent diseases could be permanently eradicated. Those 
of you who were born and live in the United States can 
expect to live, on the average, nearly 70 years—the Bibli- 
cal three score and ten. You could expect a few more 
if born in New Zealand, Sweden or Canada. But in over 
twenty countries, including some of the largest in the 
world, the life expectancy is about thirty years. 

Most of the people in the world are hungry most 
of the time, yet by applying even our present knowl- 
edge to the problems of production and distribution we 
could probably ensure reasonable standards of nutrition 
for all. How long this will continue to be true if the 
population of the world maintains its present rate of 
increase is obviously a problem that we shall soon have 
to face. 

Most of the people in the world cannot afford decent 
clothing, housing and recreation. Even in the United 
States the average income per capita is just over $1,500 
per year, which means that the great majority of the 
people must do with less than that. And the United States 
is the wealthiest of lands. Almost two-thirds of the people 
of the world have a per capita income of less than $100 
a year. 

And finally, a large proportion of humanity is 
affected by injustice in one or more of its manifold 
forms—slavery, peonage, forced labour, political despot- 
ism and legal corruption. 

It can, of course, be argued that these conditions 
are not new—+that ignorance, poverty, disease and injus- 
tice have always characterized human existence. This is 
true: but it is no longer important. What is new and 
important is the fact that today even the most isolated 
and depressed of human beings know what they are miss- 
ing. In earlier days those who suffered believed that 
they merely shared the common and inevitable lot of all 
humanity: that it was a law of Nature or of God that 
they should be hungry and ill, ignorant and oppressed. 
lheir only hope was that in a future life they might find 
recompense for their sufferings here on earth. 

Today this is no longer true. Everyone. everywhere. 
knows that it is possible to enjoy material comfort in 
this life. The Western world has sent out religious mis- 
sionaries who have preached the Gospel of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of man: political 
prophets who have expatiated on the glories of liberty and 
democracy; and commercial salesmen who have aroused 
desires for the products of our industrial civilization. 

These ideas and desires have been taken seriously by 


men and women everywhere. As a result they have be- 
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Adult educators from abroad and the chairman of the AEA Foreign Affairs Committee exchange views as they warm up for a panel 
discussion following Keenleyside’s speech. Left to right. Ramanbhai G. Bhatt of India; Hossein Atabak of Iran; Iskander Potak Simand- 


juntak of Indonesia; Abbott Kaplan, University of California, Los 
Nottingham University, England. 


come impatient with the idea that they should wait for 
happiness in heaven; they want freedom and comfort 
and pleasure here on earth. Thus we have the political 
turmoil that has resulted in the winning of political ind 
pendence by over 600 million people in the last ten years: 
that has engulfed the whole of Asia, and is now spreading 
like a forest fire in Africa. 

And this struggle for political independence is paral 
leled, between and within the nations, by an increasingly 
insistent demand for a more equitable distribution of the 
good things of life. 

National independence is obviously not enough. 
Inequalities in the distribution of comforts and privileges 
still remain. The gap between the developed and the 
underdeveloped areas and peoples is still increasing rathe ! 
than decreasing. 

Material changes have brought also a new, expand 
ing and insistent need for education—-education in the 
utilization of the opportunities and values that the gradual 
improvement in economic and social conditions will 
provide, 

For this almost 


sufferings of the past and for the increasingly insistent 


universal rebellion against the 
demands for future improvement we who have grown Ith 
the democratic and Christian tradition are largely respon 
sible. In the end it will mark one of the great advances 
of human history—if we can survive its present dangers. 
But in the interim it is one of the causes, as in some 
measure it is also one of the results, of the rapid growth 
Above all it is a festering sor 
4hat is potent with the threat of war. 
How can these conditions be overcome 
We could profitably begin with the cleansing of our 


own minds and spirits of the primitive traits of national, 


of the totalitarian creeds. 


” 


racial and social prejudice. This will mean the recogni 
tion of the values of the peoples we must strive to help. 


december, 1953 


Angeles; William Lix Tsitsiwu of British Togoland; Robert Peers, 


It will mean the support of international, national, 
organizational and private programmes for the elimina 
tion of unnecessary evils. 

It will mean the active participation by thousands of 
individuals in efforts to bring present comfort and future 
hope to peoples in the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

It will mean doing these things, not in a spirit of 
self-righteous condescension or of maudlin charity, but 
because our own welfare and our own self-respect require 
that they be done. 

It is only to the extent that we meet these demands 
for self-education and for joint education that we can 
hope to pass on to our successors the opportunity to work 
out a permanent solution to the problem of human exist 
ence in conditions of deceney and justice and human 
kindne SS. 

But if, disregarding the imminent danger, humanity 
and its leaders here and elsewhere throughout the world 
if we 


ignore the lessons of our past and the warnings of the 


refuse or are unable to meet these responsibilities: 


present: if we hold firm to our ideological, national and 
racial rivalries and hatreds; if we continue to place on 
our scientists the bitter burden of the prostitution of their 
services for war: if we fail to realize the danger as well 
as the immorality of the irresponsible behaviour that has 
marked the past conduct of international affairs: then 
indeed humanity will suffer the fate it has long invited, 

The world has entered a new era. Humanity has 
achieved control over almost all a pects of nature except 


its« If 


most utopian dreams is opening before us if only we can 


\ future of material prosperity surpassing our 
learn the lesson of self-control. Ours j unquestion ibhs 
the most critical, the most dangerous. moment in human 
history. The whole future depends on our ability to 
weather the storms that beset this generation. The prob- 


lem. the responsibilities and the danger are ours. 
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WORKSHOP ON... the Dynamics of Work Groups 


sire 

Why do groups at one time rush headlong into irresponsible decisions, at another time endlessly a 
argue over minor details while coming to complet stop in the real decision-making process, and mai 
later efficiently work through to a thoughtful conclusion? What causes groups to be torn apart at . 
certain times by internal dissension? Why do groups become apathetic and indifferent to responsi- 


‘ . - MO 
bilities? What are the many points at which the group machine breaks down and fails to function | 


ing 
properly ? Why do groups take wrong roads 
ciet 
The competent leader needs not only to be something of a navigator but also a diagnostician ti 
Oo! 
of group ills. He needs to be aware that groups have problems both in building relationships among 


the members and in achieving results. 


One of the first ste ps leaders need to take to improve as group diagnosticians is to be conscious 
of any group as a group. Too often a leader is aware only of the several individuals in the group. As 
he worries about how he can keep A silent while encouraging B to talk; how to prevent C and D from 


yanging up on k.; and how to get F and G to support him. he is really helping to prevent the indi- 


a social scientist answers 


By DORWIN CARTWRIGHT 


@ What have social scientists, exploring the behavior Director, Research Center for Group Dynamics 
of people in groups, found out that will help the prac University of Michigan 


tilioner to answer such questions as: 


- « « What can a group do to control the overtalkative 


and draw out the silent members? = 
q .\ IMPLICHI assumption underlies the asking of 
- - - Under what conditions do group members take sa 


ré ponsibility for keeping a group together and getting 
il work don 


such questions as these, and we may do well to 
examine it at the outset. It seems to be taken for granted 
that social scientists, in their capacity as social scientists, 
- - - Why is it that groups often waste time, get off the have some special basis for providing answers to the 
trail and can’t seem to agree on anvthing? questions practitioners confront in their professional 
work, Now, as a social scientist, | am personally inclined 
- + + How can a group get its members to subordinate to agree with this assumption. But also, as a social 
their private vested interests to the broader aims of the entist who has been asked such questions before, | am 
group’ keenly aware that certain boobytraps may explode if we 
- « « How can a group prevent certain members from don't proceed with caution, 

exercising undue influence because of their personal pres Nearly everyone who is a social scientist is also at 


high olflice, seniority, o1 expert knowledge ? least an amateur practitioner, He is likely to be a mem 


the WORKSHOP adult leadership 
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viduals from becoming a group. If the leader thinks of these difficult situations as problems for the 
whole group, and not just as problems for himself and for the individuals who have attracted his 


attention, he will be better able to help the group become truly self-governing. 

Many times, when an individual member is bucking the group, he is helping to bring about de 
sirable change in the group. A democratic leader does not seek to bring about continuous conformity 
in the group. Instead, he tries to help the group use differences profitably so the members may ulti 
mately reach the goal the group has set. 

This Workshop section attempts some explanation of problems groups often face. The Tool Kit 
provides some of the intellectual tools necessary to understand group functioning and malfunction 


ing. The articles deal with such specific topics as the induction of new members and the process of 


decision-making. The Workshop begins with the comments of a social scientist replying to some ques 


tions that group leaders often ask. 


Basically these articles and the Tool Kit are designed to help readers become more sensitive to 
what happens in groups and why. They pretend no magic cures. But before a competent leader can 
make the appropriate move to help a group, he must diagnose the group situation. None of us would 
vo to a doctor who had shelves full of pills but no ability to diagnose. Neither should we encourage 


group leaders or members who prescribe methods and techniques indiscriminately, without insight 
| | | 


or understanding. 


Pt 


ore 
. 


J people ask 


ber of many groups and often a leader. When asked a 


question about practi al procedures, he may be tempted 


undervalue what the social scientist actually contributes. 


what can the social scientist offer? 
If we 


te give answers drawn primarily from his own practical 


experience. His advice under these circumstances might agree that there is a difference in what 


or might not be sound, but he would not be speaking 
as a social scientist. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of the social scien 
role is that his 


ways he Social 


tist’s findings and conclusions must al 


tentative. science consists of a never 
ending process of exploring new things and reformulating 
previously accepted prin iples. The careful social scien 
rather 


tist, therefore, answers questions with hypotheses 


than with final answers. If he is completely candid, he 
hegins his reply to any practical question by saying, “I 
don’t know, but it may be helpful to consider thus and 
the face of 
and practitioners alike find it difheult to behave ration 
for his 
but the social scientist offers only hypotheses. Both are 


likely to overvalue or 


so.” In such tertativeness social scientist 


ally. The practitioner needs sure guide action 


swing to extremes and either 


dec em be 


son can say when he speaks as a practitioner from what 
he can say as a social scientist, we still must ask what it is 
that a social scientist can contribute to the practitioner's 
problem-solving. It is important that the social scientist 
and the practitioner have common expectations about 
this. 

Let us take a quick look, then, at the job of the 
ocial scientist to see what makes his experience different 
from that of others. 

One of his important tasks 
methods of collecting de pe ndable faet 
for 


cohesive than another? 


most is lo develop 


How can it be 


determined, whether 


f xamiple 
| he 


about 


one vroup Is more 


ocial scientist pends a good 


deal of time worrying uch problems of research 
method. From his « x perience he can he Ip the practitioner 


discover facts which must be known before action can be 


the WORKSHOP 
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steered eflectively in any per thie tluation. He can help 


Proupes discover sti h thin cs as the Ce how many mnie mbers 
are satished with each meeting, how many share the 
ame goals for the group, and what patterns of inter- 
action characterize the group's meetings. If a group were 
to collect this kind of information about itself for a period 
of time, it would learn specifi ally about itself some 
things relevant to the questions posed at the beginning 
of this article. It would get some good leads, for example, 
about what things tend to throw it off the trail and lead 
it to waste time. It would also discover whether the silent 
members are more satished or less satisfied with the out 
come of a meeting than those who talked a great deal. 
Such facts might in themselves tend to discourage the 
overtalkative member from dominating the group. 

\ practitioner who wants to employ such methods 
of fact-finding should consult a social scientist about his 
pecily need and conditions. Some of the methods 
developed by social scientists require special skill and 
training and should not be undertaken without the con- 
tinuing cooperation of social scientists. Other methods 
however, can be employed with brief training. A word of 
warning is in order at this point the use of such research 
technique merely to add zest to a program or to demon- 
strate acquaintance with the newest resources can lead 
only to trouble. The social scientist is accustomed to view 
his research methods as a tool to be used in the solution 
of some specific problem, and he will assume that the 
practitioner has similar intentions. 

A second major aspect of the social scientist's job 
begins after he has collected some reliable facts. He must 
discover what dependable relations exist among these 
facts. Does cohesiveness, for example, lead to greater 
group productivity ¢ Or, does the concentration of partici. 
pation in the hands of a few people lead to dissatisfaction 
on the part of the rest? In those areas where enough 
research has been conducted the social scientist can tell 
the practitioner, “If such and such is true for your group, 
then the chances are good that thus and so will follow.” 
Often the practitioner cannot state definitely whether o1 
not the conditional part of the statement is true unless 
careful fact-finding has been conducted. Such research 
may be the first step required in getting help. 

But let us assume that the facts are known. Usually 
the social scientist finds that clearcut relations among 
facts are hard to establish as universal principles. In the 
case of cohesiveness and productivity, for instance, there 
appears to be no invariable relation; some cohesive 
groups are highly productive but others are extremely 
unproductive. Similarly, it appears that some people are 
intensely cdissatistied in a meeting if thev are not allowed 
to participate fully. but it also seems that under certain 
conditions many people are more satisfied if participation 
is concentrated in the hands of a few others. Faced with 
this problem, the social scientist typically tries to im- 
prove his methods of fact-finding, to redefine the 
“variables” (perhaps cohesiveness isn’t a unitary thing 
and consequently can't be expected to have uniform 
consequences), and to hedge in his generalizations with 
qualifying statements (perhaps people are dissatisfied 
only when they believe that they have something impor- 


tant to say and are not allowed to partic ipate), 
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of 


One result of this effort to achieve dependable 
general principles is a technical terminology which cannot 
easily be translated into the language of everyday affairs. 
Many practitioners are Srightened by this terminology, 
and it is conceivable that some social scientists use this 
language to create the impression of profundity. But much 
more is involved. If dependable relations could be found 
among facts as they are described by the man in the street, 
the task of social science would be much easier, and most 
scientists would be eager to use this language. The fact 
of the matter is, though, that one of social science’s major 
contributions is its reformulation of the facts of group 
life. Even though social science terminology makes com- 
munication initially more difficult, once it is understood 
by the practitioner he will be better able to see and to 
interpret the things that happen in his groups. When one 
understands, for example, the distinction between “instru- 
mental” and “expressive” communication in a group, a 
whole new light is cast on the course of a group discussion. 

It follows that one of the social scientist’s potential 
contributions to the practitioner is the provision of terms 
for describing the phenomena with which he must deal. 
Training in sensitivity to group process consists in large 
measure of learning such new technical terms. With an 
expanded vocabulary and a concern for the careful use 
of technical terms a person can see things happening in 
groups to which he was previously blind. The sceptic 
inay suspect that these new things are purely imaginary, 
but | am convinced that the process of learning to see a 
group is essentially the same as learning to see through 
a microscope. In both cases it is necessary to know what 


to look for before it is possible to see accurately. 


answering some questions 


Let us return now to the specific questions raised at 
the beginning of this discussion. 

Consider a hypothetical person in a hypothetical 
group. What are the reasons that he might speak up? 

First of all, there are many specific reasons which 
are all similar in that they reveal the instrumental nature 
of much communication. Our hypothetical person would 
talk because he wants to produce a change of some sort 
in one or more other people. Talking is, in this case, an 
instrument for bringing about such change. If the desire 
to produce this change disappears (if, for example, the 
change is actually accomplished), communication moti- 
vated by this goal will cease. This process is quite clear 
in various research studies where communication has 
been carefully recorded. In the typical experiment the 
members of the group want to reach consensus but they 
have differing opinions. As soon as it becomes clear 
where each member stands, a process begins in which 
members attempt to influence those who differ from 
them. Relatively little talk is directed toward those with 
whom one agrees. If a person who disagrees with the 
majority appears stubborn or unreasonable, communi- 
cation directed toward him is likely to cease, and the 
majority are likely to show evidence of rejecting him 


from their inner group. 
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the over-talkative member 

How does this apply to the problem of the over- 
talkatrve and the silent member? Instrumental commu- 
nication, we have seen, ceases if the relevant goal is 
achieved or if the chances of achieving it appear too 
slight. A person, then, may be overtalkative from the 
group s point of view because he doesn’t know that 
others do in fact agree with him (we would say that he 
has achieved his goal but that he doesn’t know it), or 
because he wants to influence others on matters which 
the group believes to be irrelevant or unimportant, or 
because his goals in talking are self-oriented rather than 
task-oriented (he wants others to recognize his wisdom, 
for example, more than he wants the group to complet 
its task). 

Effective action to make the overtalkative member's 
hehavior more appropriate will depend upon which of 
these causes is at work. If a person keeps up an argu- 
ment after others agree with him, it is probable that 
insufficient feedback is present in the group. A quick 
indication of consensus will then terminate the talking. 
If a person persists in talking about irrelevancies, there 
is need for group agreement on what is relevant. In most 
discussions it is difficult for everyone to have the same 
perception of the group’s task and of the relevance of 
activities for the task unless frequent summaries occur 
and periodic public assessments of progress are made 
If a person talks to achieve self-oriented objectives, it is 
likely either that the group atmosphere is competitive 
and threatening or that the warm and supportive feelings 
in the group are not being effectively communicated. A 
skillful leader will hold in mind simultaneously the re- 
quirements of the task and the personal needs of the 
members so that neither of these is neglected. 


the silent member 

From this same conception of instrumental commu 
nication it follows that a person may remain silent for 
several different reasons. 

Consider the member who is silent because he see 
others as agreeing with him. It is not uncommon for a 
person who is about to make a contribution to a dis 
cussion to have someone else beat him to the draw and 
say what he was about to say. If this happens frequently 
to the same person, he may come to feel superfluous and 
lose his motivation to influence others in the group at 
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all. Depending upon the circumstances, it may be wise 
for such a member to drop out of the particular group 
(in a sense he is superfluous), or it may be wise to 
conduct the discussion in such a way that the quick talk 
ers are not always given the advantage. 

When a member is silent because he believes that 
he has little influence, it is necessary to convince him 
otherwise in some way. If his opinion of his own ability 
is incorrect, the problem is one of correcting mispercep 
tions and stereotypes. If, however, he is correct in his 
opinion, the reasons for his lack of influence will have 
to be removed before he can be expected to talk. 

The member who is silent because he does not want 
to influence other members is, in a psychological sense, 
not a member of the group at all. There are many pos 
sible reasons why a person physically present in a group 
does not really belong. These would have to be ascertained 
and removed before sue h a person would become an 
effective participant. 

In analyzing why people are silent in groups, we 
must consider another cluster of determinants. Talking 
can be dangerous. An expressed opinion may produce 
ridicule, rejection, or retaliation. A person whose opinion , 
is unusual or unpopular may prefer to remain silent 
rather than risk getting hurt. A person with a bright 
idea may fear its (and his) fate after it has been gone 
over by the group. People with litthe power in an organi 
zation know that what they say in the presence of those 
with greater power may seriously endanger their future 
in the organization. In the face of such dangers it is 
often realistic to be quiet or to say only the right things 
\ny practitioner or group desiring to bring out. the 
person who is silent for these reasons will need to remove 
the dangers, actual or imagined, before participation can 
be free and spontaneous, 

It has been shown experimentally that restraints 
against communication can seriously impair the problem 
solving ability of a group. If those in the minority and 
those with litthke power have valuable information and 
don’t vive it to the group, the chances of reaching a 
good fxroup decision are reduced. A dise ussion leader 
can help here by such devices as calling repeatedly for 
alternative views and opinions before the discussion be 
comes frozen and asking for the opinions of low-power 
people before letting the high-power members talk. 

Finally, it should be noted that people may be 
silent because of limitations of space and time. It is 
surprising how often “discussion” groups are held unde: 


conditions making discussion virtually impossible. T once 


attended a meeting billed as a small discussion group and 


found one hundred people present. The meeting lasted an 
hour, which meant that an equal distribution of time 
would have allowed eat h person a total of 46 seconds ol 
participation! But suppose the group had consisted of 
only fifteen people. Each person would still have had 
prec ious little time. Unless the purpose of the roup 
allows for a large proportion of listeners, the size of the 
group must be drastically limited. Often this problem 
can be effectively solved by a system of subcommittees. 
working parties, or buzz groups which report the con 
clusions of the subgroup to the total group for final 
deliberation. 
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How to iagnose 
broup Problems 


By LELAND P. BRADFORD, DOROTHY STOCK, and MURRAY HORWITZ 


A group has two things in common with a machine or with any organism anywhere. 


1. It has something to do. 


2. It must be kept in running order to do it. 


> ‘These twin functions require continual attention. 
Groups show their concern for the first their specific 
jobs, goals, activities——by establishing procedures, rules 
of order, expected le adership re sponsibilities. Sut some 
times the rules a group sets up for itself fail to take into 
account its maintenance needs. When this happens the 
group finds itself bogging down. 

The importance of the maintenance function is 
immediately recognized in other situations. Airliners re- 
quire the services of maintenance crews as well as navi 
gators. An automobile, a sewing machine, a typewriter, 
or a whistling peanut wagon that has no care paid to its 
upkeep soon begins to break down. 

We can’t, of course, carry the analogy too far. 
Among the important ways in which groups differ from 
machines, consider this: a new machine has its peak of 
efficiency at the beginning of its life. A new group, on the 
other hand, is likely to be more inept and less efficient at 
the beginning than it is later. If it is healthy, a group 
rows and changes, becoming more cohe sive, more pro- 
ductive, more capable of helping its individual members 
in Sprec ifie ways. The proble m of maintenance, there fore, 
is inseparable from the process of growth, 

This Tool Kit will analyze the causes and symptoms 
of some common problems that interfere with group 
growth and productivity, and describe some methods of 


diagnosis 


GROUP PROBLEMS 


Three of the most common group problems are: 

1. confliet or fight 

2. apathy and non-participation 

3. inadequate decision-making 
1. Fight—we don’t necessarily mean a heavyweight 
bout. Fight here means disagreement, argumentation, the 


nasty crack, the tense atmosphe re, conflict. 


Some ways in which fight can be expressed are: 


members are impatient with each other 

ideas are attacked before they are completely ex 
pressed 

members take sides and refuse to compromise 
members disagree on plans or suggestions 
comments and suggestions are made with a great 
deal of vehemence 

members attack each other on a personal level in 
subtle ways 

members insist that the group doesn’t have the know 
how or experience to get anywhere 

members feel the group can't get ahead because it is 
too large or too small 

members disagree with the leader's suggestions 


members accuse each other of not understanding the 


real point 
members hear distorted fragments of other members’ 
contributions 


The following are eve ral possible reasons for Stu h 
ficht behavior: 


l. The group has been given an impossible job and 
members are frustrated because they feel unable to meet 
the demands made of them. This frequently happens when 
the group is a committee of a larger organization. Per- 
haps the committee has a job which is impossible because 
it doesn’t have enough members. Or perhaps the job is 
impossible because it is ambiguous—the task for the 
committee has not been clearly defined by the larger 
group. (Under these circumstances the committee has no 
way of knowing to what extent alternative plans are appro- 
priate or will be acceptable to the larger group.) For 
whatever reason, an impossible task can easily produce 
frustration and tension among the members of a group, 
and this may be expressed in bickering and attack. 

2. The main concern of members is to find status in 
the group. Although the group is ostensibly working on 
some task, the task is being used by the members as a 
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means of jockeying for power, establishing alignments 
and cliques, or trying to suppress certain individuals or 
cliques. Under such circumstances certain members may 
oppose each other stubbornly on some issue for reasons 
which have nothing to do with the issue. Or there may be 
a lot of attack on a personal level which is intended to 
deflate and reduce the prestige of another member. This 
kind of power struggle may involve the leader. If it does, 
the attack will include him, perhaps in the form of re- 
fusing to understand or to follow his suggestions (if 
members can show that the leader is not a good leader, 
then he should be deposed). 

3. Members are loyal to outside groups of conflicting 
interests. This can happen when the members of a com- 
mittee are each representing some outside organization. 
They have an interest in getting a job done within the 
committee but they also have a loyalty to their own organ- 
ization. This situation creates conflicts within each indi- 
vidual so that he doesn’t know whether he should behave 
as a member of this committee or as a member of another 
group. His behavior may be inconsistent and rigid and 
his inner confusion may burst out as irritation or stub 
bornness. His loyalty to his own organization may make 
him feel that he has to protect its interests carefully, keep 
the others from putting something over on him, be caretul 
not to give more than he gets. This may lead to a refusal 
to cooperate, expressions of passive resistance, etc. 

1. Members feel involved and are working hard on a 
problem. Members may frequently express impatience, 
irritation, or disagreement because they have a real stake 
in the issue being discussed. They fight for a certain plan 
because it is important to them—-and this fight may take 


the form of real irritation with others because they can't 


“ 


see” or wont go along with a suggestion which—to the 
member—-is obviously the best one. As long as there is a 
clearly understood goal and continuing movement on a 
problem, this kind of fight contributes to good problem- 
solving. 

These are not intended to be all the possible reasons 
for fight behavior, but they are some, and they are quite 
different from each other. The obvious question arises: 
how can a member or leader tell which diagnosis is appro 
priate to a specific situation? If the fourth situation ob 
tains, then fight is operating in the service of work and 
should not worry a group. If fight is interfering with 
getting things done on the work task, as it is in the other 
three situations, then it is important to know which de 
scription fits the group so that the underlying causes can 
be attacked. 

The solution to this diagnostic problem lies in the need 
to understand the context in which the svinptom has or 
curred. That is, one cannot understand fight, or any other 


symptom, by looking at the symptom only. It is necessary 


to broaden one’s view and look at the syndrome—all the 


other things which are going on in the group at the same 
time. 
Let’s re-examine our four descriptions of symptom 
this time in terms of possible diagnoses: 
if 
---every suggestion made seems impossible for 


reasons, 


---some members feel the committee is too small 
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everyone seems to feel pushed for time, 

members are impatient with each other, 

members insist the group doesn’t have the know-how or 
experience to get anywhere, 

each member has a different idea of what the committee is 
supposed to do, 

whenever a suggestion is made, at least one member feels 
it won't satisfy the larger organization, 


the group may have been given an impossible job and 
members are frustrated because they feel unable to meet 
the demands made of them, or the task is not clear or i 
disturbing. 


ideas are attacked before they are completely expressed, 
members take sides and refuse to compromise, 

there is no movement toward a solution of the problem, 
the group keeps getting stuck on inconsequential points, 
members attack each other on a personal level in subtle 
ways, 

there are subtle attacks on the leadership, 

there is no concern with finding a goal or sticking to the 
point, 

there is much clique formation, 


the main concern of members may be in finding status 
in the group. The main interest is not in the problem. The 
problem is merely being used as a vehicle for expressing 


interpre rsonal concerns. 


the goal is stated in very general, non-operational terms, 
members take sides and refuse to compromise, 

each member is pushing his own plan, 

suggestions don't build on previous suggestions, each 
member seeming to start again from the beginning, 
members disagree on plans or suggestions, 

members don't listen to each other, each waiting 


chance to say something, 


each member is probably operating from a unique unshared 
point of view, perl aps because the members are loyal to 
different outside groups with conflicting interests. 


there is a goal which members understand and agree on, 
most comments are relevant to the problem 

members frequently disagree with each other over su 
tions, 
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ee Comments and iggestions are made with a great deal of 
hemence, 
- there are occasional expressions of warmth, 


- members are frequently impatient with each other, 


tant to someone. Perhaps to some outside part, perhaps to 
the total organization of which the group is a part, per- 
haps to the group leader, or even to a minority of the 


-there is general movement toward some solution of th members. But it fails to arouse positive feelings or “in- 
problem volvement” on the part of the apathetic members. 


then 


probably, members feel involved and are working hard on 
4 proble m The fight be ing expre sed is construc live rather 
than destructive in character and reflects real interest o1 


the part of members 


il. Apathy an apathetic membership is a frequent ail 
ment of groups. Groups may suffer in different degrees 
from this disease. In some cases members may show 
complete indifference to the group task, and give evi 
dences of marked boredom. In others, apathy may take 
the form of a lack of genuine enthusiasm for the job, a 
failure to mobilize much energy, lack of persistence, 


atisfaction with poor work, 


Sometimes problems will be considered because of 
tradition. Again, members may find it difficult to express 
themselves freely enough to call for reconsideration of an 
unsatisfactory group goal. Sometimes, in organizational 
settings, problems are assigned, and the members haven't 
enough information to judge why the problem is impor- 
tant, except that “somebody upstairs” thinks it is. Again, 
the problem may be important to the leader or to some 
dominant member, and the group is coerced by these indi- 
viduals into working on the problem as if it were really 
its own. In all of these cases the members will feel that 
they have had no part in initiating the problem, but that 
it has been imposed upon them. The basic feature of such 
imposed, “meaningless” tasks is that they are not related 


| alse Lea 


— 
to the present needs of the members. 
regi 
2. The problem may seem unportant to members, but 
there are reasons which lead them to avoid attempting to is a 
solve the problem. If members both desire to achieve the bers 
goal and fear attempting to achieve it, they are placed in a the 
situation of conflict which may lead to tension, fatigue, ing 
apathy. Where subordinates feel they will be punished for aris 
mistakes, they will avoid taking action, hoping to shift smo 
responsibility to someone higher up the line of organiza- not 
tional authority. Similar fears, and similar desires to cisi¢ 
avoid working on particular problems, may stem from have 
hostile feelings to other individuals, or to subgroups diffi 
within the group. Sometimes the group atmosphere is bers 
such that members avoid exposing themselves to attack or trib 
ie ridicule, and feel insecure, self-conscious or embarrassed 
about presenting their ideas. hevs 
3. The group may have inadequate procedures for dom 
Some ways in which apathy may be expressed: solving the problem. with 
a) frequent yawns, people dozing off Inadequacies in procedure arise from a variety of acti 
b) members lose the point of the discussion sources. There may be lack of knowledge about the steps dom 
c) low level of participation which are necessary to reach the goal. There may be poor conf 
) sat lrags ; ‘ coke a . . 
©) comremation Cray , communication among members within the group based tion 
) members come late; are frequently absent - : < = 
iy classiiiens ital sliebetens on a failure to develop mutual understanding. There may 
ge) overquick decisions be a poor coordination of effort so that contributions to It se 
h) failure to follow through on decisions the discussion are made in a disorganized, haphazard lyin, 
as — eves were for adjournment aa way, with a failure of one contribution to build upon are 
}? ailure to consider necessary arrangements or the next ° ‘ » ies 
euanalan poe previous ones. Members may not have the habit of col- exar 
k) reluctance to assume any further responsibility lecting facts against which to test decisions, so that de- be | 
Fe Se a cisions turn out to be unrealistic and unrealizable. larg 
\ commonly held idea Is that people require inspirational - : cma 
a tof 1. Members may feel powerless about influencing nece 
leadership in order to maintain a high level of interest Map 4 oh, app! 
final decisions. Although none of the apathy-producing apy 
and morale and to overcome apathy. An outgrowth of this ies ; ets : ' dete 
belief is the prescription of pep talks which, unfortu conditions described above exist, it is possible that any 
wie _ a rest moO 0 c¢ é s juke 0 - Po ° ‘ ° + * « 
decisions they arrive at are “meaningless.” If the decisions — 
nately, have only momentary effects, if any, and which 2 : ' Pcs ; of « 
icatenies Gatien <hei Wier diicelieit: Wik amenth, aliiics cian “see will have no practical effects, the activity of pro slem- with 
‘ solving becomes only an academic exercise. Examples of 
used. ‘To overcome or prevent apathy, we must treat the “ipa : : 25) Bias be 
this may be found in committees within an organization I 
causes rather than the symptoms. 7 Z ; : but 
which are assigned some job, where members feel that 
Here are some of the common reasons for apathy : their recommendations will get lost somewhere up the that 


1. The problem upon u hich the group is working 
does not seem umportant to the member s, or it may seem 
less important than some other problem on which they 
would prefer to be working. The problem may be impor- 
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line. Or, perhaps they may feel that the top personnel in 
the organization are pretending to be “democratic,” and 
are only making a show of getting participation, but will 
in all likelihood ignore their suggestions. In such cases 
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—— there is no expectation that members will contribute re 
fT > i 
TAN) sponsibly, and confused, irrelevant statements are allowed 
to go by without question, 


members wonder about the reason for working on this 
problem, 
\ / suggestions are made that we work on something else, 

Z the attitude is ¢ xpress d that we should just decide on any- 
thing, the decision doesn’t really matter, 
members seem to be waiting for a respectable amount of 
time to pass before referring the decision to the leader, or 
to a committee, 
members are inattentive, seem to get lost and not to have 
heard parts of the preceding discussion, 
suggestions frequently “plop”, are not taken up and built 
on by others, 


no one will volunteer for additional work, 


then 
danaprsa'te shch ---the group goal may seem unimportant to the members. 


ther om 


hoe ut. 


vroups tend to operate ritualistically, going through the 
required motions, without involvement. 

The same effect may occur if within the group there 
is a domineering leader, who is recognized by other mem- 
bers as making all the decisions. Again it is pointless for 
the members to invest their emotional energy in attempt- 
ing to create solutions to the problem. Apathy may also 
arise because individual members are passed by while a 
smoothly functioning subgroup forces quick decisions, 
not giving the slower members opportunity to make de 
cisions. Status differences within the group will frequently 
have the same effect. People with lower status may find it 
difficult to get an opportunity to be heard by other mem- 
bers, with the result that they come to feel that their con- 
tributions will have little effect upon the outcome. 


5. A prolonged and deep fight between a few mem- 
bers has dominated the group. Frequently two or three 
dominant and talkative members of a group will compete 
with each other or with the leader so much that every 
activity in the group is overshadowed by the conflict. Less 


---there are long delays in getting started, much irrelevant 
dominant members who feel inadequate to help solve the 


preliminary conversation, 
conflict become apathetic and withdraw from participa- -- the group shows embarrassment or reluctance in discussing 
tion. the problem at hand, 
: . . -- members emphasize the consequences of making wrong 
In considering these five types of causes for apathy, dectdenn tentiinn tee cmmaemets which hove Bak 
it seems clear we have to direct our attention to under- reference to ascertainable facts, 


lying conditions. rather than symptoms. Measures which --members make suggestions apologetic ally, are over-tenta 
are taken directed at the symptom itself pep-talks, for tive, and hedge their contributions with many “ifs” and 


example, may be completely off the mark. It should also a 


? : i ss 2 -- solutions proposed are frequently attacked as unrealistic, 
he borne in mind that Ww hile a single explanation may - + suggestions are made that someone else ought to make the 


largely account for the apathetic behavior, this is not decision—-the leader, an outside expert, or some qualified 
necessarily the case. Any of the suggested reasons may person outside the group, 
“oe . . . . . | bers insist that we haven't gh atin 
apply, in any combination, and in varying degrees. To nembe insist that we haven't enough information or 
4 , : 2 ability to make a decision, and appear to demand an un 
determine whether a given reason applies to a particular 
group situation, it is sometimes helpful to look for the set ---the group has a standard of cautiousness in action, 
of symptoms, the syndrome—which may be associated --+numerous alternative proposals are suggested, with the 


with each cause. Not all the symptoms under each set need group apparently unable to select among them, 


realistically high level of competence, 


be present to indicate that the disease is of a given type. then 


but if several can be observed, it Is probably a good het - - - members probably fear working toward the group goal. 
that the particular diagnosis applies. 


if 
if ---no one is able to suggest the first step in getting started 


- ++ questions may be raised about what’s really our job, what toward the goal, 


do they want us to do, -+-members seem to be unable to stay on a given point, and 


---members fail to follow through on decisions, each person seems to start on a new tack 
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f I ppear to talk past, to 1 inderstand ¢ other 
the e poimt re made er and er 
-the group appears to be unable to develop adequate i 
marie or restatements ol point ol agreement, 
~--there is little evaluation of the pe ible con equence ol 


reached ind little attention is given to fact 


finding or use of special resources 
er nt " hift to related, but off-target tasks 
--- complaints are 1 le that the grou job is an impossible 
one 
--- subg | continually form around the table, with private 
dise held off to the le 
---there is no follow-through on decisions or disagreement in 
the group about what the decisions really were 
---complaints are made that you can’t decide things in a 
roup anyway, and the leader or somebody else should do 
the jol 
then 
e-« the I 7 na 1ded te pr bles ‘ pre edure 
if 
~ the it is expre ed that someone else with more power In 
the organization hould be present in the meeting, that it Is 


difheult to communicate with him at a distance, 
realistic dec " ire made, and there is an absence of 


ense of responsibility for evaluating consequences of 


eeethe position | taken that the decision doesn’t really 


matter because the leader or someone outside the group 
mnt reall t to listen to what we ‘ 

«eethere is a tendency to ignore reaching consensus among 
member the important thing being to get the ider to 
understand an liste 


---the discussion is oriented toward power relations, either 


within the group, jockeying to win over the leader, or out 
de the group, with interest directed toward questions 
ibout who really counts in the organization, 
~ 
---doubts are voiced about whether we're just wasting our 
eflorts in working on this program, 
---members leave the meeting feeling they had good ideas 
which they didn’t seem to be able to get across, 
then 
--- members feel powerless about influencing final decisions. 


---two or three members dominate all discussion, but never 


---conflict between strong members comes out no matter what 


---dominant members occasionally appeal to others for sup 


port, but otherwise control conversation, 


--- decisions are made by only two or three members, 
then 
---a conflict amor 1 few members is creating ipathy in the 
the other 


Ill. Inadequate Decision-Making— vetting satisfactory 
decisions made is often a major struggle in the group. 
These problems are discussed in detail in the article 
“Decisions, Decisions, Decisions” on page 23 of this 
issue of ApuLT LeapersHip. Here is a list of common 
symptoms of ineflicient decision-making. 
if 

---the group swings between making too rapid decisions and 


having difheulty in deciding anything, 

~ =~ the roup almost makes the decision but at the last minute 
retreats, 

---group members call for definition and redefinitian of 
minute point 


---the discussion wanders into abstractions, 


---there has been premature calling for a decision, or the 
decision is too difficult, or the group is low in cohesiveness 


ind Jacks faith in itself, 


---the group has lack of clarity as to what the decision is, 
---there is disagreement as to where consensus is, 

~--a decision is apparently made but challenged at the end, 
--- group members refuse responsibility, 

woe ten is continued effort to leave decision-making to 


leader ub roup or outside source, 


---the decision area may be threatening to the group, either 
because ol unclear consequences, fear of reactions of other 


groups, or fear of failure for the individuals. 


IMPROVING GROUP EFFICIENCY 


loday guided missiles have a feedback mechanism 
built into them that continuously collects information 
about the position of the target in relation to the flight of 
the missile. When the collected information indicates a 
shift of the target or a discrepancy in the are of flight of 
the missile, the feedback mechanism corrects the flight of 
the missile. 
Most houses with central heating today have a small 
feedback mechanism, called a thermostat. When the in- 
formation collected by it indicates the temperature is 


below a certain point, the mechanism signals the furnace 
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to turn itself on. When information collected by the 
thermostat indicates that the temperature is too high, it 
signals the furnace to stop. 

Groups need to build in feedback me hanisms to help 
in their own steering. Such a process of feedback calls for 
collecting information on the discrepancy between what 
the group wants to do (its target) and what it is doing 
(reaching its target) so that it can make corrections in 
its direction. 


DIAGNOSIS AND FEEDBACK 


Human beings. and therefore groups, not only need 
continuous self-correction in direction but also (and here 
they differ from machines) need to learn or grow ot 
improve. Collecting adequate data and using this informa 
tion to make decisions about doing things differently is 
one of the major ways of learning. 

Phere are three basic parts to the process of changing 
group behavior. 


1. Collecting information. 


2. Reporting the information to the group. 


Making diagnoses and decisions for change. 


WHO SHOULD DIAGNOSE? 


If a member of a group strives to improve his own 
behavior in the group so that he can make more useful 
contributions he will need to make his own personal ob 
servations and diagnoses about the group and about his 
behavior in it. Each member has this individual responsi 
bility. 

If the group as a whole is to make decisions about 


changing ws procedures or processes, then the entire 
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group must assume responsibility for collaborative diag 
noses of Us difhculties and its effectiveness lf the leader 
takes over this function, he continues to direct and dom 
inate the group leading them like sheep. If only the 
leader analyzes group difliculties and acts upon them, only 
he learns. Similar problems arise if diagnosis is left to any 
group me mber; he may too readily use this job to steer 
the group in the direction he desires 


| at h Hie mibe ! and the le adetr may vt ide and encoul 
age the group toward diagnosis, but the responsibility for 
-elf-steering and the opportunities to learn and to grow 
must remain with the group if it is to improve its opera 
tional effectiveness. 


COLLECTING INFORMATION 


While analysis and evaluation of information and 
decision about what to do should be carried out by the 
total vroup, the collecting of information may be de le 


gated. A number of patterns of delegation are possible 


1. The leader, serving also as observer, can report to 
the group certain pertine nt observations he has made 
about problems and difliculties of group operation 
However, although the leader may have more experi 
ence with groups, to add the function of observer to 
his leadership responsibilities complicates his job 


and also tends to create greater dependency upo 
him. 


But when the group is unfamiliar with the proces 
of observation, the leader may play an informal 
observer role for a few meetings, gradually getting 


other group members to assume this function. 


. The group may appoint one of its members, perhap 


on a rotating basis, to serve as group observer, with 
the task of noting the manner in which the group 
works. While a group loses a member as far as work 
on its task Is concerned, it can gain in the erowth and 


improvement of the group. 


Frequently there is a leader-team mace up ola 
discussion leader and observer. The leader and ob 
server work together in behalf of the group, one help 
ing to guide the group and making procedural sug 


vestions, the other watching how it work 

When a leader-team is formed, it makes possibl 
team planning for each meeting. Between meetings 
the leader-observer team can look back at the past 


meeting from two vantage points, and look forward 


to the next meeting. 


} A third method calls for all vroup me mbers to be a 
sensitive as they can, while participating actively, to 


the particular problems the group face Although i 


may raise a question about 


yroup procedure sor maintenance at any time a 


mature groups me mber 


normal contribution to the discussion, in new grouy 


the leader may start a discussion looking at how the 
group has worked and what its problems are. ‘Thi 
may occur at some time during the discussion. when 
the group has bogged down, or during the last fifteen 
minutes to half an hour as an evaluation of the entire 


meeting 
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WHAT INFORMATION TO COLLECT? 


Because of the many group problems and the many 
causes of these problems there is a wide range of informa- 
tion that a group may need at different points in time. 
vet started: 


r 


General questions such as these may help 


1. What is our goal? Are we “on” or “off the beam?” 

2. Where are we in our discussion? At the point of 
analyzing the problem? Suggesting solutions? Test- 
ing ideas? 

). How fast are we moving? Are we bogged down? 

1}. Are we using the best methods of work? 

9. Are all of us working or just a few? 

6. Are we making any improvement in our ability to 
work together ? 


In any observation of a group more can be seen than 


can possibly be used for steering, corrective or growth 


purposes. The following questions may help guide an 


observer in collecting data about a group. 

1. What basic problems does the group seem to have 
for which information is needed? 

2. What is the most important or pertinent informa 
tion? What information will lead the group into 
tray paths? 

}. What is the essential minimum of material the group 


nee ds ? 


METHODS OF OBSERVATION 


Just as there are many areas of information about 


proup he havior. “Oo there are many possible cuides and 
scales for observation. Frequently groups develop such 
scales to fit their particular needs. Three techniques of 


Member No. | 


1. Encourages 


~ 


2. Agrees, accepts 
3. Arbitrates 

1. Proposes action 
5. Asks suggestion 
6. Gives opinion 


7. Asks opinion 


&. Gives information 
9, Seeks information 
10. Poses problem 
11. Defines position 
12. Asks position 

13. Routine direction 
14. Depreciates self 


*Based upon obser 


vation categories 5. Autocratic manner 


discussed in Inter 16. Disagrees 
action Pro ess An ; 


i alysis by Robert F 17. Self assertion 
Bales. Cambridge, 18 Active aggression 
‘| Mass.: Addison : 
2a Wesley Press, 1950. 19. Passive aggression 


20. Out-of-field 


bo 


the WORKSHOP 


observation are given, each useful for collecting a differ- 
ent kind of information. 


1. Who talks to whom 


HELNA 


The number of lines made by the observer on this 
form indicates the number of statements made in a fifteen- 
minute period—20. Four of these were made to the group 
as a whole, and so the arrows go only to the middle of the 
circle. Those with arrows at each end of a line show that 
the statement made by one person to another was 
re sponded to by the recipient. 

We see that one person, Harold, had more statements 
directed toward him than did anyone else and that he 
responded or participated more than anyone else. The 
short lines drawn at the head of one of the pair of arrows 
indicates who initiated the remark. Harold, the leader, in 
other words had remarks directed at him calling for 
response from four other people. 


2. Who makes what kinds of contribution 


adult leadership 
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This record makes possible the quick rating not only 
of who talked, but the type of contribution. Individuals 
in the group are given numbers which are listed at the 
top of the columns. At the end of a time period it is 
possible to note the frequency and type of participation 
by each member. 


3. What happened in the group 


1. What was the general atmosphere in the group’ 
Formal... ..... Informal 
Competitive Semis Cooperative _ __- 
Hostile 
Inhibited 


Comments: 


‘ Supportive__.....- 
Permissive_—-— ~~~ 

. Quantity and quality of work accomplished 

oS Low- 

Bist... iv... 

Goals: Clear..._. Vague__-- 


Methods: 


Accomplishment: 
Quality of Production: 


Clear.__.. Vague__-- 


Comments: __ ~~... 


. Leader behavior 

Attentive to group needs_- 
Supported a 
Concerned only with topic___. Took sides 
Dominated group_... Helped group_--- 
Comments :__ CE Benny 
. Participation 

Most people talked Only few talked ____ 
Members involved____ Members apathetic _- 
Group united___. Group divided___- 


Comments: 


This form can be used as a checklist by an observer 
to sum up his observations, or it can be filled out by all 
group members to start an evaluation discussion. Forms 
1 and 2 can be used only by a full-time observer. 


REPORTING INFORMATION TO THE GROUP 

The second step is feeding back pertinent informa- 
tion to the entire group. Whether the information is col- 
lected and reported by the leader or by the observer, it 
is very easy to hurt the group rather than help it. The 
following cautions are particularly pertinent in reporting 
to the group. 


|. Be sensitive to what information the group is ready 
to use—what will be most helpful to the group now, 
rather than what was the most interesting point 
observed. 


2. Don’t avalanche the group with information. If too 
much information is given it can’t be used. Select 


Related Readings 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN: CURRICU- 
LUM CHANGE. Kenneth Benne and 
Bozidar Muntyan, Ed. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1951. 363 pp. $2.95. 

Brings together representative samples 
from recent literature on the improvement 


Theory. Dorwin 


of group operation. \ collection of 


december, 1953 


Pe has i: ; of x = |: i) ¥ 


GROUP DYNAMICS: Research and 


basic research reports 


only two or three observations which will stimulate 
thinking and discussion. Let the group ask for more 
information as they need it. 


3. Don’t praise the group too much. Learning doesn't 
take place by being told only when we are on the 
beam. Mentioning accomplishments is desirable as 
it helps difficulties get honestly faced. 

. Don’t punish or preach or judge. The observer can’t 
play the role of God. He says, “It was interesting 
that participation was less widespread today than 
yesterday.” He doesn't say, “some of you dominated 
the discussion today.” 


.It is easier to discuss role behavior than people's 
behavior. “What role did the group need filled at 
that time,” rather than, “That behavior is bad.” 

.Go light on personality clashes. It is usually bette: 
to discuss what helped and what hindered the whole 
group. 


EVALUATING INFORMATION 
AND DECIDING ABOUT CHANGE 


The third stage is diagnosis from the information 
reported and the consideration of what the group and its 
members will do differently in the future. Usually this 
has a number of steps. 


1. The members assess the observations, relate them to 
their experien es, test to see if they agree with the 
report. 

2. The group examines the reasons. What caused a thing 
to happen? Could we have recognized it earlier? 

3. The group moves to a decision of what to do, What 
can be done in future similar circumstances? What 
can individual members do earlier to help? What 
methods or procedures should be changed? What 
new directions sought? 


This stage is the crucial one if the group is to benefit 
from its feedback activities. Unless the members are able 
to gain new insights into the functioning of the group, 


and are able to find new ways of behaving, the group 


will not improve its processes and continue in its growth 
and development. 

It is very easy for the time of the discussion to be 
consumed by the first two steps in this procedure. The 
leader, as well as the members, needs to be sensitive to 
this danger and encourage the group to move into the 
third step of decision. Although the decisions which are 
made may be quite simple, agreement on future action 
sets up common expectations for the next meeting and 
gives a point to the evaluation. 


NEW WAYS TO BETTER MEETINGS. 


Cartwright and Alvin By Bert and Frances Strauss. New York: 
Zander, Ed. Evanston, Ill.: Row Peterson 
and Co., 1953. 642 pp. $6.00. 


Viking Press, 1951. 177 pp. $2.95. 


A popular presentation of concepts and 


methods of group operation 
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A new member has entered your 
group. How will you receive him? 


if he doesn’t feel at home he will turn 


and leave. Everyone must give 
theught to making a place for the 


By DOROTHY STOCK and KENNETH BENNE* 


hh KY yroup that lasts for any length of time has 
4 to add new members now and again. Old members 
drop out and new people are recruited, The group takes 
on a new job that requires more people or different 
people than the tore who have he longed, 

[he goal, everyone will agree, is to integrate these 
newcomers im a way that is satisfying both to them and 


to the yroup, Sometimes a group accomplishes this goal 


together in the group in the first place. It is what keeps 
them there. 
In addition, however, each member has other rea- 
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easily—the new members quickly find a place for them- <ons for wanting to belong to a particular group. One Th 

selves, behave in ways considered appropriate by them member may come to meetings to associate in friendly t 

: elves and the group, and contribute to the joint work. fashion with congenial people. Another because he en- he 
In other groups (or at other times in the same group) joys the prestige which goes with membership. Another the 

new members seem to create a crisis the group doesn’t because his boss approves of his participation in this of 

know what to do with them; they are unhappy and their kind of organization. Still another bec ause his ability Tr 

behavior is disrupting to the group, or at best they to influence the group carries with it satisfying feelings is 

delay the group's progress. of power. The satisfaction of such private aims is im- wa 
In thinking about the problem of taking new mem portant to the individual in achieving a total feeling of old 

bers into a group, let's look first at certain characteristics satisfaction about his membership. Phis doesn’t mean bil 
of an established group —a group that has been going that the group need be completely satisfying in every {01 
on for some time—both from the point of view of the way, but it does mean that every individual must find po 
entire group and from the point of view of individual some personal rewards from his participation in the wil 

members. Then we can examine what it means to a group, in addition to a feeling of contribution toward beta 

group to take a new member and what it means to an the publie aim. tot 
- individual to join a group. Finally, we can consides In a group which has been going on for a time, to 
. conditions which make for easy assimilation of new -ome balance between the various private aims of dif- no 
members and conditions likely to create difficulties. ferent individuals has been worked out. and private aims a 

have been integrated in some fashion with the public sol 

BALANCING PUBLIC AND PERSONAL AIMS voals of the group. be 
55 Livery group has some reason for existing. Its pur , sa 
po e may he to learn about Somme subject, lo improve THE ESTABLISHED GROUP CULTURE [ SO! 

conditions in the community, to give business men a In addition to having public aims and purposes. a j tor 

2 chance to talk over common problems, to plan a pro- group develops certain other characteristics over a period . 

| gram for a larger organization, to play bridge and talk. of time. It develops procedures for doing its work. It tio 
to work out staff problems. In some groups the purpose achieves an internal organization among its members of 

may be very well defined— written into the constitution a power or influence hierarchy. It develops distinctive pr 

while in others, the purpose or purposes for existing relations with other groups, a certain image of itself, * aes 

; may be thought of as the public aims of the group. and more or less distinctive values and standards to tir 
Z Individual members accept and share these aims at least which members are committed. These goals, procedures, mi 
to some extent. This sharing is what brought members standards, and values combine to produce an overall as 

* Director, Human Relations Center, Boston University culture which makes every group unique. In 
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An established group, then, has characteristic goals, 
procedures, standards, values, and internal organization 
which are more or less understood and accepted by ini- 
tiated members. Individual members have made adjust- 
ments in their problems with each other and with the 
group as a whole to a point which makes it possible for 
the total group to work toward its public goals with some 
degree of effectiveness, and for members to experience 
adequate personal satisfactions from their membership in 
the group. Thus a group which has been going on for 
some time develops a status quo—a balance among all 
these aspects of group life. 


GETTING A NEW BALANCE 


What happens when a new member joins such a 
group? Ordinarily, a new member accepts the publi 
aims of the group and wants to work toward them in a 
way which is compatible with the customs of the group. 
But he has certain private aims and needs which he will 
strive to satisfy. An established group taking in a new 
member ordinarily wants to make maximum use of the 
contributions he can make. At the same time it wants to 
preserve its hard-earned balance and culture as intact 
as possible. In general, the assimilation of a new mem 
ber requires that a group a hieve a new balance between 
public and private aims (which now include those of 
the new member) and at the same time preserve con 
tinuity of its group culture. 

How does the process of assimilating a new member 
look from the point of view of the established group / 
The group exper ts certain rewards from the new member 

that is why he has been accepted, It is expected that 
he will contribute in some positive way to the goals of 
the group. At the same time the group is somewhat wary 
of the new person—it is not sure if he will really fit in 
Translated into the terms we are using here. the yroup 
is afraid the new person will upset the group in some 
way—change a culture pattern which is satisfying to the 
old members. Different groups guard against this possi 
bility in different ways. Some groups have a standard 
(or even a rule) that new members may not hold im 
portant positions until they have had some experience 
with the group (i.e., they are not given power until they 
can be expected to use it in a direction acceptable to the 
total group). Some groups explain themselves carefully 
to new members so that they will know what is and i 
not “done” in the group. The groups may even conduct 
a spec ial orientation program. Most groups have some 
sort of initiation —-which may be quite formal or may 
be restricted to simple introductions all around—which 
says in effect to both new and old members: “This pet 
son now belongs, and accepts our standards and cus 
toms.” 

Every group has a special set of member interrela 
tionships. Whenever a new member comes in, this web 
of relationships must change in some way in order to 
provide a place for the new person. Old members, then 
see a new person as someone who might usurp 4 post 
tion or role which they don't want to give up, who 
might compete with them for leadership, who might 
assume an inconsequential role in the group, and so on. 


In any case. individuals already established in the group 
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will look on the new pt rson with a spec ial eve he has 
not yet declared himself and until he does it is not clear 


whether his participation will be rewarding or threat 
ening to the rest. 


TESTING THE CULTURE 


Phis, in general, is how the group teels about a new 
inember, How does a new member feel about the group? 
He too wants to fit in. He too wants the personal satis 
factions which may come with froup membership. Both 
these aims require finding out a great deal about the 
group -its goals, its customs, the way it feels about 
itself, and the way it relates to outside groups. As a new 
member operates in the group, he is constantly gathering 
information about these various aspects of group life 
Someone in the group gives him part of the information 
he needs when he is introduced to the group or during 
a period of orientation. Other information he gathers 
slowly through experience. He makes comments or be 
haves in a certain way in the group, and other members 
react by accepting him warmly, ignoring him, explaining 
arguing, dismissing. All this reaction adds up to cues 
which, along with information given more directly, begin 
to give him a “feel” for the group. It is on the basis of 
such data that the new member begins to see how he will 
have to behave if he is to be accepted, the kind of role 
he can make for himself, the kind of personal satisfactions 
he can secure from his membership. 

During the early period in which the neweomer 
really does not know much about the group, it is an 
ambiguous and undefined situation to him. He has no 


reliable signposts with which to guide his behavior. He 


doesn’t know how he is seen by other members, but prob 
ably senses that judgment is being reserved, and that old 
members will make up their minds about him on some 
basis or other 


he doesn’t know just what. It is not sur 
prising that the new member often feel uneasy and 
awkward. 

The period of assimilation is likely to be disturbing 
both to the new member and to the group. Both see the 
situation as potentially rewarding —otherwise. they would 
not have come together. But the road toward the reward 
is not clear, and in the meantime threats are present 
From a practy al point of view the problem require har 
ing relevant information as clearly and quickly as pos 


sible so that ambiguities in the situation can be reduced 


GROUP CONFUSION AND ORIENTATION 


We opened this article with an obvious truth— some 
groups find the problem of assimilating new members 
easy; others find it painful and difficult. Why should 
there be this difference 7 In veneral. the problem of 
assimilation is made more difficult in proportion to the 
confusion of the group situation. The more confliets in 
the situation. the more difficult it will be for the new 
member to find his way toward a mutually acceptable 
place. If he is faced with opposing standards, if he i 
aware of undefined areas of tension; if he senses that 
different members expect him to behave in different ways 
then his behavior can only be inconsistent and anxiety 
produc ing to himself and to at least some of the other 


In an orderly and clear situation, on the other hand, 
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his behavior can be reassuring both to himself and to the 


group. 


IMPROVING MEMBER ORIENTATION 


We have noted that most groups provide some sort 
of orientation to new members. Whether or not this 
helps to reduce ambiguity depends on how accurately 
the orientation reflects the actual culture of the group. 
A member who is told “everyone has an equal say here” 
and then finds out through trial and error that no deci- 
sion is made without the sanction of a small influential 
clique, has only been confused by his “orientation” —if 
indeed he believed it in the first place. Or a new member 
may be told that the purpose of the group is to improve 
school-community relations, and then find that another 
purpose-—-informal socializing——is at least equally im- 
portant. Until he finds this out, he may feel that certain 
social activities not related to school-community prob- 
lems are irrelevant, when actually they are an important 
part of the life of the group. What we are saying is that 
a group which knows itself—-which understands the real 
character of its culture and can communicate it—has gone 
a long way in clarifying the situation for a new member. 

The point just made refers to the accuracy of what 
the group communicates about its character to a new 
person. A related point is the completeness of the commu- 
nication. Every group is a complicated combination of 
goals, standards, procedures, values, and so on. Some 
groups may stick pretty closely to talking about goals 
and procedures when they orient new members. Other 
groups may emphasize group standards or self image 
“the kind of a group we are.” A useful orientation prob 
ably touches on all these aspects. 

An important point to keep in mind here is that 
many significant aspects of the group simply can’t be 
communicated verbally. Some, like the spirit or atmos- 
phere of the group, are impossible to state fully. Others, 
the group itself may not be aware of. And there are few 
groups without a standard against expressing certain 
things. There are many things a new person must pick 
up through experience, and he will do so readily and 
painlessly if he has acquired an accurate general map 
within which these more subtle points can be fitted. 

Another way a group may reduce confusion is to 
define some role for the new member, even if it says no 
more than, “Don’t worry for the time what your role 
will be.” A group which says to a new member, “Take it 
easy and you'll soon catch on to how we do things.” or 
“We like to put new people on one of our operating com- 
mittees,” has given the new member some idea of an 
area of operation which the group feels is appropriate 
to him here and now, however much the area may change 
in the future. 


V1 l by] PyI//} Pity. Assimilating new members is a job of getting a 


new and clear structure and relationships established in 
the group. Adjustments must be made both by the old 
members and the new. Time and energy will be given 
either directly or indirectly, to these adjustments until 
the confusion and ambiguity in the group have been re- 
duced to a tolerable level. An effective orientation pro- 
gram is one which makes a major contribution in that 
direction. 
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By ROBERT 


YROUP after group has difficulty in making decisions. 
¥F Some get paralyzed at the decision point; others 
argue interminably over unimportant items. Still others 
rush irresponsibly into a vote, only to reverse their de- 
cision at the next meeting or fail to carry it out. Some 
groups even appoint Committees to go through the same 
process of decision-neurosis that the total group has just 
experienced. Others look for a miracle-man to save them 
from having to decide. 
ut what did the observer actually mean when he 
wrote “. . . fear of consequences ...,” or “. . . conflicting 


loyalties ....”° or “. . . methodological blundering . . .”? 


“, .. FEAR OF CONSEQUENCES .. .” 


Many failures of groups to take decision-making in stride 
can be traced to “fear of consequences.” For example. 
will the decision prove to be the wrong one? What will 
others think of it? Do we know enough to make this 
decision? What will happen to our group? 

A productive group will try to foresee the possible 
outcomes of a decision, but in some groups this weighing 
process may bring divisions and disagreements. There 
may be people to whom failure is so disturbing that they 
will refuse even to consider the possibility of this out- 
come. They think only of the wished-for solution. There 
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are others whose pessimism dictates that any decision, 
no matter what it may be, will end in failure. These are 
possibly extremes in attitudes, but everyone has experi- 
enced them at one time or another. Frank acknowledg- 
ment of these attitudes can help the group check the 
impulsive enthusiasm of some members and the excessive 
fears and uncertainties of others. 

Another consequence which may be feared is the 
effect decisions have on powerful individuals, such as a 
higher executive in an institution or an officer in an 
organization. The more unsure the group is about the 
wishes of this individual or the more autocratic he is, 
the more the group may fear his reaction to their deci- 
sion. Bringing these fears into open discussion often 
suggests how they can be dealt with effectively. 

A decision usually calls for work to be done or 
changes to be made. Sometimes the nature of the work 


or changes are not clearly understood. Sometimes mem- 


bers fear they will not measure up to responsibilities 


growing out of the decision. These consequences may 
cause the group to avoid decisions by working on tan- 
gential problems. 

Sometimes “fear of consequences” means no more 
than that the group is not ready to reach a decision be- 


cause it has not formulated the issue in terms that lead 
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to a decision, or that it has not done the hard brain-work 


preliminary to a good decision, 


*, . « CONFLICTING LOYALTIES .. .” 


People are usually members of a number of groups. Fre 
quently this mult ple membership creates probler ot 
divided loyaltic \ member may ask himself 

What will the other group think of me when they 
hear of this decision? 

What position would the other rroup want me te 
tane on this tssue/ 

Rarely will all roup members face a problem of 
conflicting lovalti it the ime time. But even a fey 
member having hidden-agenda items cam cause great 
difficulty. A great help toward successful solution is a 

roup atmo phere where it is po sible to bring thes 
conflicts out on the table without threat to the individual 
Then there can be compromise The rest of the group 
can help the individual who is bridging two roups to 
test whether the differences are really basic or merel 
urface conflicts that can be adjusted. Or he may be 
hie Iped to see how his conflicting loyalties are creating 
difficulties for the present group. With this understand 
ing he may be better able to resolve his conflict 


“, . . INTERPERSONAL CONFLICT...” 


In vroups of any size personal differences occur which 
provoke feelings among members, sometimes of affe 
tion: often of antipathy 

bor instanes a member may upport a proposal 
riact hy omeone he likes or wishe lo please, even 
though the propo al is not a good one. On the other 
hand, a member may try very hard to keep the rest of 
the group from agreeing with the ideas or attitudes of 
a particular member whom he personally dislikes or who 
threatens his security or position or purposes, 

It is difficult to separate interpersonal conflict over 


logical points from conflict growing out of like or di 
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like. feelings of threat and insecurity or needs to please 


power figures, { sually any conflict contains elements of 
logic and elements of emotion. The problem for the group 
is to accept disagreement when it largely grows out of 
differences of opinion, and to recognize as a more de- 
structive kind of conflict that which basically springs 
from interpersonal hostility and uses a thin veneer of 
logic as a covering. The first kind of conflict can be 
healthy for a group. The second usually destroys group 
cohesiveness and leads toward distorted decisions. 

It is often possible for some clear-thinking individual 
who feels no personal dislike ox prejudice toward con- 
flicting members to bring his understanding of the real 
problem into bolder relief. This member role is a crucial 
one for a group. Whether interpersonal conflict deals 
primarily with the issue or with personal antipathy, it 
does no good to try to bury it or pretend it doesn’t 
exist. The successful leader tries to develop an atmos- 
phere where conflict on the issue is seen as a part of the 
decision-making process and where conflict based on in- 
terpersonal hostility can be recognized and dealt with as 


objectively a pos ible. 


“2. METHODOLOGICAL BLUNDERING .. .” 


Methodology has only recently been recognized as a real 
problem in group decision-making. The techniques which 
the group uses will aid or hinder effective decision- 
making, 

\ group may be so bound by rigid procedures that 
there is litthe chance for free expression of real differ- 
ences of opinion. Consequently, ideas may be put up for 
final decision while differences still exist among members. 
lhe group therefore denies itself a clear image of the 
problem. Then again, the group may swing too far to the 
other side. So much informality and laxity in methods 
and precedures may prevail that once again individual 
differences may be hidden or unexpressed. 

Another difficulty is that the group may not know 
the techniques of collecting data that are needed for 
them to act wisely in making decisions. When data are 
inadequate, personal opinions take their place. In turn, 
a clash of opinions may lead each protagonist to make 
up, or pull out of context, data that support his position. 
Before long the group has moved to a position based 
upon inadequate analysis of false or insufficient data. 
Data collection often involves hard work, but it can also 
be an exe iting expe rience for froups. If members the N- 
selves work out their own assignments to collect specifi 
information to brine to the group for consideration. the 
results may produce more satisfactory decisions as well 
as a closer spirit of group unity. 

Probably the most important methodological error 
in group decision-making is to assume that the final vote 
is representative of the consensus of opinion of the 
eroup. Rather than getting full participation, a member 
may seek out others who agree with him and avoid con- 
tacting these who may disagree. When such a mem- 
ber feels he has enough others in agreement to swing 
the whole group, he may call for an immediate vote and 
“railroad” his ideas through. The opinions of those who 
disagree, or who have not formed their ideas as quickly. 


are ignored, continued on inside back cover 
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Everyone who participates in a group is continually diagnosing and evaluating his 
own feelings and what is happening in the group in an effort to guide his own par- 


ticipation. This article develops a more formal statement of the steps involved in 


the process of diagnosis. 
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G° leadership operates with understanding of 
what a group is and how it works. A sensitive lead 
er is one who is able to extract meaning from the subtle 
indications of group behavior; that is, he is able to 
diagnose. 

When a physician diagnoses a patient he is exam 
ining symptoms. By arranging the observed symptoms 
into a pattern, the doctor is able to tell the nature of the 
illness because its pattern is similar to illness patterns 
he has seen before. Once he has diagnosed the illness, he 
can plan treatment. And so with the group; in sickness 


and in health a group is exhibiting “symptoms” indica 


tive of its condition. 
FEELING OF DIFFICULTY 

Ordinarily we move into the diagnostic process from 
a first feeling that 
other the purposes of the group are not being achieved. 


“something is wrong.” Somehow or 
or the group is not working in ways we thought it would. 
This feeling of difference between our expectations or 
“set” for the group and what is actually going on signals 
us to begin the search for greater understanding of the 


group s condition. 


OBSERVATION OF CONDITIONS 


From the feeling that something is wrong in the 
group, we move into an analysis of why we have the 
feeling. Why did it arise in the particular situation which 
appears to be its source? We must remember that the 
feeling is a personal one, and each of us must ask himself 
the question, “Why do I feel this way in this instance?” 
Our search requires that we note the similarities and 


differences between the present situation and other sit 
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uations where the same feeling has arisen and where we 
have discovered its cause. Perhaps we have come t 
know that when a leader plays a rather unassertive role 
we become annoyed. Then when we find ourselves being 
annoyed in a new situation, we may suspect, as one possi 
bility. that the leader is playing an unassertive role. 

One thing we have to do in training ourselves to 
diagnose is to develop our self-understanding .... the 
conscious calibration of our own nervous systems as 
sensitive responding instruments, knowing and learning 
what situations produce what sorts of feelings within us. 

We use our hunches and feelings to give us cues 
where to look. If our hunch is that the leader is playing 
too unassertive a role, we must now test this hunch against 


Are the behaviors of 


group members those one would expect when the leader 


observed facts of group operation. 


is too unassertive? Do other members perceive him in 


this way? 


Such information is required before we can 
accept our hunches as useful 

Observing, looking both at our own feelings and at 
the behaviors which exist in the group, gives us the data 


which we use as we move to 


INTERPRETING THE SYMPTOM 


Here is where we try to make sense out of the cues 
we have gotten from our self-observation and group- 
observations. What is the pattern of these cues? How do 
they explain the difficulties the group is experiencing? 
This process of explanation is what we mean by inter 
pretation. The ability to interpret depends upon our past 
experiences and is guided by such theories as we mav 


have about group 


and about their operations and dy. 


namics, 


*The authors are Director and Project Director, respectively, of the Human Dynamics Laboratory, University of Chicago 
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On the strength of our inte rpretation we should be 
able to make a well-formulated hunch as to what the 
trouble is in the group. We cannot expect to be certain 


of our inte rpre tation. however, uotil we have done some 


TESTING OF THE HYPOTHESES 


In testing our diagnosis we have the job, essentially, 
of securing additional data. We may watch the group 
cle velop over a period of time to see if its future processe 
are in agreement with our inte rpretation. We may ask the 
croup, in a feedback discussion, to check the validity of 
our interpretation. We may experiment with our own 
actions to see if the reactions expected from the group 


follow 


A MODEL TO HELP DIAGNOSIS 
We have seen that the start of the diagnostic proce 


is ordinarily a feeling that leads to a vague evaluation; 
we compare the situation with our ideas of what we 
would expeet if all is well in the group. If our expecta 
lions and hope for the yroup are not being met, we are 
likely to presume that the present situation is “bad” be 
cause it Compare unfavorably with our image of what the 
“wood” situation would be 

For these comparisons we need to clarify our ideas 
about the characteristics of healthy operation. Let’s ex- 
amine one kind of model of a group which may help us 


improve our COMparison and diagnose 


PURPOSE OF GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


As members of a roup, we find that much of ou 
concern is to reduce ambiguity and confusion in the 
group hy creating new agreements about how the problem 
is to be defined, what kinds of contributions are needed, 
the extent to which feelings about particular matters need 
to be shared, and the like. Only with this kind of defini 
tion can we know how to behave in a way which con 
tributes to the solution of the group s task. The greatest 
foe of learning is confusion and ambiguity which has 
nol been re olved The psve holo ical meaning of dec ision 
making is action to reduce ambiguity and confusion 
Kither the nature of the problem to be solved is blurred 
or the relation hip among the members or between the 
members and the leader are confused or in conflict. 

In a group where there is some degree of ambiguity 
which thie an any treauyp thuatior each ot us works iF 
his own way to reduce his confusion to a point where 
he is able to contribute to the solution of the problem 
Some of us attempt to find structure in the situation by 
fiehtin We try to feel out by aggression or by probing 
where the boundaries are. Others of us refuse to accept 
the problem at all and either withdraw or take flight 
from it. Still others tend to find a partner, either during 
or following the group meeting with the idea that we can 
thu build up enou hi conhdenes in ourselves to express 
our feelings to the roup as a whole. And others try to 


depend on the leader to reduce their confusions 


LEADERSHIP IN REDUCING CONFUSION 


Members work in different ways to reduce confusion. 
The prime function of le adership is to make these indi 
vidual efforts “add up” to group accomplishment. Leader- 


hip needs lo release each individual's potential for con 
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tributing in his own unique and creative way; at the same 
time leadership needs to develop a framework of shared 
commitments both to the task and to methods of problem- 
solving. To the extent that unique individual efforts can 
be seen as an acting out of the shared commitment, there 
is no basic confusion, and the group can be productive. 
When. however, the relevance of individual contributions 
is not clear, confusion results and diagnosis and formula- 
tion of new directions may be required. 

What is needed is to define the group goal in such 
a way that some aspect of what each individual is doing 
is seen as clearly related to that goal. In this way an in- 
dividual can meet his own needs and other members can 
ce him as contributing to the needs of the group too. 

Leadership which can bring about this state of affairs 
makes use of diagnosis, data collection, interpretation, 
and testing of decisions. 


SOME BASIC ISSUES OVER WHICH 
CONFUSION MAY ARISE 

The problems of ambiguity or confusion center 
around two sorts of difficulties: a) The group is unable 
to establish its position with respect to certain basic 
issues, b) The group does not know how to respond to 
the parts of individual contributions that are relevant 
to the stand taken on the basic issues. The development and 
sharing of a common position with respect to basic issues 
is the more fundamental problem and must be solved 
before it is possible for the group to have common ex- 
pectations for and bases for judging individual contribu- 
tions. 

Experience with training groups reveals that there 
are certain issues with which groups have to come to terms 
one way or another. These issues also can be seen as re- 
flecting basic confusions among values in our culture 


usa whole: 


1. Conflict Over "leading" versus “following” 
The process of adaptation in general has two faces: 
first, effort to change the environment to make it accom- 


“EXCUSE ME FOR BOLTING MY OWN GROUP, BUT IS ANY- 
BODY HERE INTERESTED IN A ‘49 FORD, NEW TIRES? 
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modate to oneself, and second, effort to change oneself to 
accommodate to the environment. The operation of a 
group insofar as it involves processes of adaptation, has 
those two elements. The behavior perceived as changing 
the environment or as requiring accommodation by 
others in the group is popularly thought of as leadership 
behavior. The behavior perceived as accepting these lead- 
ership influences is associated with “followership.” 

In a group, there must be both leadership and follow- 
ership behavior. (Pretending that all members are leaders 
or that the group is leaderless is merely a futile effort 
to avoid this issue). The distribution of leadership and 
followership behaviors varies from group to group and 
even from task to task in the same group. Each group 
then needs to work out its own basis for deciding what 
distribution is appropriate. The issue is settled when all 
members have common expectations about what sort of 
leadership behavior is expected from whom, and under 
what conditions. Thus a common expectation might be 
developed that some one person is to have the major 
responsibility for defining tasks and making decisions. 
Or the group might develop the expectation that one 
particular person might be looked to for diagnosis of 
their difficulties, another for supplying expert informa- 
tion, yet another for dealing with difficult people, ete., 
or the group could expect every individual to attempt 
to deal with all of its problems. 

Regardless of what pattern of expectations one 
thinks is the best position for a group to adopt, the 
basic consideration is the extent of agreement on any one 
position, rather than the specific position. If the group has 
agreed to locate leadership behavior in one person then 
a leadership behavior by another member will be reacted 
to as an act of rebellion. If the basic assumption is that 
leadership behavior may be accepted from anyone, then 
this same behavior may be reacted to as an insight useful 
for problem-solving. If there is no agreement on the 
position, there are no criteria for guiding reaction to 
the behavior and each person will react to it in his own 
way—i.e., it will have different meaning for each per- 
son. In this last situation it is as if each person listened 
only to himself, not to the others. 


2. Conflict Over the Control of 
Expression of Feeling 


Characteristically in any group there are those who push 
for the free, frank, uninhibited expression of all feel- 
ings: those who seem to wish to check their emotions at 
the door on the way in; and those who want to recognize 
and deal with some kinds of feelings and not with others. 
Since it is practically impossible to make a statement 
without communicating some kind and intensity of feel 
ing, resolution of this conflict is basic. The agreement 
through which the conflict is resolved is probably less 
fundamental than the fact of agreement. After all, an 
agreement which proves impractical can be changed. 


3. Conflict Over Relative Emphasis on Group 
and Individual Purposes 
In most groups there are some individuals who see the 
group exclusively as an impersonal machine for disposing 
of objective problems as quickly as possible; others see 
experience in the group as being a highly gratifying, 
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emotionally satisfying experience to be savored to the 
fullest regardless of whether or not the group actually 
solves or even works on problems. The middle of the 
road position might be that the experience must be 
satisfying enough, personally, so that one is motivated 
to contribute, but problem-oriented enough so that one 
knows how to contribute. 

Diagnosis, when carried through completely, enables 
one to examine and draw conclusions about the extent 
of agreement about such basic issues. The need for agree- 
ment on these issues takes priority over more superficial 
or instrumental needs, and as long as there is confusion 
about these issues much of group activity is directed 
either directly or indirectly to the problem of reducing 
the confusion. Confusions of a lesser order are eventually 
resolved by reference to the implicit or explicit living 
agreements on these more basic matters. 


THE DIAGNOSTIC PROCESS IN 
GROUP OPERATION 

Each behavior of a group member stands in some 
relationship to the basic issues of group organization and 
coordination of effort on the one hand and to the solving 
of the public problems the group was called together to 
solve. In ideal operation, each behavior simultaneously 
contributes to both kinds of group need. The way in which 
a task contribution is made, for example, tends also to 
bolster and reinforce basic assumptions on which the 
group operates. Without the task, there is no objective 
way to select among possible agreements about appro- 
priate degrees of dependency, expression of feeling, and 
toleration of individually-oriented need meeting. And 
without the group process—problems of resolving basic 
issues, there is no scope for inter-personal need-meeting 
and very little motivation to solve the group problem. 

The aim is to achieve integration of group task and 
group-process problem solving, so that each member con- 
tributes to both. The alternative of “becoming a group 
first” or “solving problems later” is unrealistic. 

In this framework, then, diagnosis is the process of 
keeping the group posted with regard to the facts about 
its actual operation: What is the group really working on, 
and how may it proceed more effectively to resolve the 
process problems it is now dealing with in a wasteful 
and inefficient manner? Without adequate diagnosis, a 
group easily pours bad money after good: Many a long 
explanation by the leader, or long exposition by a group 
member could be avoided if the group could see that 
what it really needs, let us say, is an opportunity to break 
down into smaller groups so that individuals can talk 
freely with each other. In a word, the argument for 
diagnosis boils down to the fact that each individual has 
his own perceptions of how the group should operate 
and wh.at it needs next: but however differing these in- 
that they all arise 
from the same basic set of conditions in the yroup. 


dividual perceptions are. the fact i 


individual 
theories about what is needed to a description of the 


Through diagnosis one gets behind these 


common state of affairs that gave rise to these individual 
reactions; and, knowing that, the group can then under- 
stand much better the meaning of contributions and the 
kind of agreements under which each can make the best 


contribution of which he is capable. 
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Will Education Win the Race With Catastrophe? 


BY LELAND P. BRADFORD 


\ | R. KEENLEYSIDE has challenged all of us to look 
i critically at our educational work, to ask, “What 
education can save us from what catastrophes 7” kor it is 


clear that much of our education is ineffective. 


Ne ver he fore have oO many people been s< hooled, 
The printing presses have poured out more printed ma 
terials during the past few decades than in all previous 
history. We have added movies, radio and television to 
inform, guide motivate, and direct people. We have 
never been more deluged with knowledge. Yet the com 
plexity and magnitude of our individual and social prob 
lem have Va tly increased, and we face ever prealter 


danger 


There are many catastrophes before us today. We 
ire continuously made aware that our civilization may be 
destroyed by unbelievable weapons, may crumble because 
of breakdowns in our values and morals, may be killed 
by a loss of our democratic freedom, or may die from 
economic upheavals. Yet, instead of effective action 
ipathy mixed with periodi« hysteria results. 

As citizens who have re sponsil ility for making local. 
national and international decisions; as family members 
who live in a complex social system, where the function 
of the home is changing; as individuals in a society that 
is constantly moving about so that new human relation 
hips must continually be formed; as souls seeking seren 
ity in the midst of too many stimuli flung at the senses. we 
face needs to make wise decisions, to handle the dilemmas 
before us, to control our environment before it destroys us. 

We need to know how to play a responsible role of 
citizenship, how to build in our homes the basic forces 
that enable growing children to face their shifting and 
often groundless world with security and sanity, how to 
work effectively with others in an increasingly interde 
pendent and cooperative world, how to use wisely the 
vifts of the humanities in combination with our changing 


technology of recreation. 


Because the world we live in, and in a very real sense 
produce, Is chan rin in SO many ways more rapidly than 
ever before, the need ol people to modify. adjust, and 
learn new approag he Is accelerating rapidly. 

The task of education is that of aiding people to 
understand and operate successfully in the changing 
world, And education should accept this task, Education 

hould be concerned with all of the problems of develop 
inp and changing knowledge, value , and behavior. 

If we take as an example the problem of developing 
more effective citizenship as a means of preventing the 
catastrophe of a war-filled world, perhaps the picture 
becomes clearer. Citizens need understanding of world 
conditions, of historical, demographic, and economic 
forces, Citizens need the ability to see issues clearly and 
to judge wisely. But they need more. If giving citizens 
information increases their apathy because it makes them 
helpless, then education which stops at information-giving 


or stimulation is not helpful enough. 
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Educators need to come to grips with the causes of 
apathy and the barriers which keep citizens from carrying 
out civic duties. They should aid citizens to learn how to 
make their voices effective in world decision-making. 
This task includes, but goes beyond, dispensing knowl- 
edge. 

Education for citizenship calls upon us to concern 
ourselves with all of the problems of being citizens. These 
problems are many, including at least: 


Understanding the issues 
Finding appropriate paths of civie behavior 
Recognizing the difficulties and barriers in the path 


Gaining motivation to start down the path to apply 


knowledge 


Gaining skills necessary to go down the path 


Perhaps citizenship education of this kind will call 
for us to learn how to take part in discussion groups, how 
to talk with others about civie problems, how to work in 
neighborhood and block groups, how to meet with elected 
representatives, how to carry out roles of civic responsi- 
bility, as well as how to analyze issues and sift fact from 
faney. 


Education of this kind shows concern for the prob- 
lems of knowing, of being and of doing. If we neglect the 
problems in any one of these areas, or see the problems 
in one area as totally unconcerned with or unrelated to the 
problems in the other areas, we weaken the chance for 
education to win over catastrophe. 


Educators, furthermore, cannot be concerned merely 
with creating change; they need to give some attention to 
seeing that the changes initiated as necessary or desirable 
have a chance to be maintained. Modifications in knowl- 
edge, values, and skills taking place in classrooms, lecture 
halls, and discussion groups must be applied in our living. 
Poo frequently changes in attitude or intention are dissi- 
pated before the harsh winds of the outer world, or new 
knowledge or skills atrophy from disuse. As educators we 
often show great solicitude over the problems of creating 
change and may ignore the problems of maintaining 
change. 

Movement and change are always made in the face of 
resistance. An individual needs help in knowing how to 
deal with his and others’ resistances to applying knowl- 
edge and skills. Education which fails him at this point is 
irresponsible. 

In education lies our ultimate hope of coping some 
day with the physical, social, and personal forces of our 
world. But the education must be one that deals with all of 
the aspects of creating and maintaining change, and 
perhaps we who are educators can be excused for stop- 
ping short of it. If we do, however, let us not assume that 
our present education has much chance of winning the 
race with catastrophe. 
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FEEDBACK ... 


Michigan Completes AL Survey 
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\puLT Leapersuip is frankly an experiment in the field 
of leadership and adult education. If the experiment is 
to be valuable, information is continually needed from 
the readers of the magazine about its usefulness and about 
ways it could be improved. Although reader response dur- 
ing the first year of its publication has been gratifying, 
the Operations Committee and staff felt a strong need for 
more specific information than previously had been avail- 
able from the readers. 

With close cooperation of the magazine staff, the 
Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan 
was asked to do an intensive study of a cross-section of 
the magazine’s readers. During late spring, 1953, a sample 
of 300 subscribers who lived in areas of 90,000 or more 
population were interviewed for an hour or longer about 
their reactions to this publication, Cost prevented carrying 
out similar interviews with readers in rural areas. 


GENERAL REACTIONS OF READERS 


When asked what they thought about the magazine, 
over half of the respondents gave strong positive state- 
ments such as, “I think it’s wonderful,” or “It’s an ex- 
cellent magazine.” Another twenty percent gave simple 
positive evaluations, “It’s a good job,” while an additional 
eleven percent gave a positive evaluation with some quali- 
fication. Only seven percent of the respondents gave over- 
all negative evaluations of any type, weak or strong. The 
responses of the members of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the USA who were receiving the magazine as part 
of their membership were as favorable as the responses 
from people who had subscribed voluntarily. 

Most of the subscribers read the magazine to get 
practical information about the techniques of leadership. 
They were not greatly concerned about underlying ideolo- 
gies. Extra-content aspects such as style and format, 
though entering into their over-all evaluations, were much 
less important than the content itself. The most frequently 
volunteered reason for over-all positive evaluation was 
that “ApuLT LeapersuiP is practical.” The principal com- 
plaint of the few readers who reacted unfavorably was 
that the magazine seemed inapplicable in their particular 
situations. 

Most of the subscribers saw ADULT LEADERSHIP as a 
different sort of magazine from the others which they 
read, primarily because it is a source of techniques or is 
aimed espec ially at leaders. Eighty percent of the sub- 
scribers thought ApuLT LEADERSHIP was aimed at the 
right group of people, and nearly that many regarded the 
magazine's objectives as appropriate to their leadership 
situations. One-third of the readers used the magazine for 
specific training purposes; nearly fifty percent more did 
something with it besides personal reading, such as show- 


ing it to friends. recommending articles, ete. Seventy-five 
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percent kept their back issues on file or continued to use 
them. 

We found, further, that readers of this magazine are 
a highly educated group with relatively high incomes. 
They are predominately in a professional role as adult 
educators, whether in health education, industrial training, 
public evening school work or some other. The data in- 
dicate too that these people are also active in leader roles 
in organizations. 

Although a high proportion of readers expressed 
satisfaction with the magazine, much work lies ahead. 
It has been the hope that ApuLT Leapersuip would not 
only be useful to people who have some professional 
responsibility for adult education, but that it would also 
serve the large numbers of people who are active volunteer 
leaders in community-serving organizations and agencies 
across the nation. The magazine staff is continuing to 
experiment with ways of improving the magazine so that 
it will continue to be useful to the present readers and be 
come increasingly attractive to a larger group of com- 
munity leaders. 

Since its beginning the magazine has developed each 
issue around a particular leadership problem. However, 
as you will have noticed in this issue and other recent 
ones, the amount of space given to the articles dev ied 
to the issue theme has been reduced and articles with other 
themes have been int luded. Approval for this change was 
found in the study data where, although the large majority 
favored the central theme idea, some felt that the material 
tended to be repetitive, and a few others felt they would 
like some greater variety in each issue. The present pro 
cedure is designed to add the values of suggested modifi 
cations without losing the effectiveness of the central-theme 
approach. 


This study of the subscribers to ApuLT LEADERSHIP 


was the second formal step carried out by the magazine 


in its continuous attempt to get information from the 
readers which will help improve its usefulness. Since the 
first issue the readers have been asked each time to 
respond on the posteard-size “Reader's Reports” about 
particular aspects of the issue. Although there has never 
been a high percentage of response, the information which 
has come in has been of real value to the staff. 

To insure that the experimental nature of ApuLt 
LEADERSHIP is continued, and that information be con- 
tinually secured from the readers to that end, a person 
trained in research has now been ac ed to the magazine 
staff to carry forward this progran,. Continuous attention 
is to be given to the interests and reactions of the readers. 

If readers’ reactions are to be helpful in developing 
the magazine, it is necessary that they become available 
to the staff. Won't you, the next time you have comments. 
take that minute or two, or longer, and send them in? 
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Facts About AL Readers 


~--67% “of the subscribers are officers 


embers of one or more organizations. 


--- 50°) have a yearly family income of more than $7.000. 


ome manage rial oc upation. 


e+ 4 have at least masters’ degrees 


~-- 80°. work as leaders in face-to-face group situations. 


(9% work in some professional occupation; 10% in 


f 
es wie || 


or committe ---60' are in primarily a counseling or consulting 


relationship to their clientele or colleagues: only 16% 


in veneral. 


are primarily responsible for program planning. 


---subseribers are more mobile than the US population 


---subseribers have a higher voting record than the 


average citizen. 


resources 


A SPEECH BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Prepared by JOHN HERDER, Speech Department, University College, New 
York University, New York City. 


Public Speaking: As Listeners Like 
It! By R. C. Borden. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1935. 111 pp. $1.75 


A practical handbook for the public 
speaker which is still widely used. It is 
written in understandable terms and 
contains workable suggestions about how 
language, illustrations and delivery can 
be used to put speeches across to the 


audience 


Persuasion: A Means of Social Con 
trol. By W. L. Brembeck and W. §S 
Howell. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952 
448 pp. $5.25 


Persuasion is one of the fundamental 
aspects of effective speaking. This book 
which draws together materials from a 
variety of sources and fields, discusses 
persuasion as a part of human behavior, 
rather than as a packet of techniques and 
appeals used by successful persuaders 
The psychological and social bases of 
persuasion are explored, as well as its 


use a8 an aspect of public speaking 


Time To Speak Up. By Jesse H. But 
ler. (Revised Edition) New York: Har 
per & Brothers, 1952. 261 pp. $3.00 


A useful handbook for women in club 
work, civic affairs and the activities of 
public office. It includes suggestions for 
the preparation and presentation of 
speeches which will interest women’s 


groups 


Business And Professional Speech. By 
L. G. Crocker. New York: The Ronald 
Press, 1951. 470 pp $4.00 


The common types of business speech 
situations are examined and suggestions 
are made for such basic types of business 
speeches as the poli y speec h, sales talk 
and goodwill speech. The book also con 
tains a section of suggestions for planning 
and conducting a meeting on how to 


listen effectively 


Discussion And Debate: Tools of a 
Democracy. By H. L. Ewbank and J. J 
Auer (Second Edition.) New York 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. 402 pp 
$3.50 


One of the outstanding texts om dis 


cussion and debate as tools for problem 


30 


solving, shows techniques for defining 
the problem, examining suggested solu- 
tions, choosing the best solution, and 
securing acceptance of the chosen 


solution 


Parliamentary Law For The Layman. 
By J. F. O'Brien. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. 248 pp. $3.00 


An understanding of parliamentary 
procedure is useful itn many meeting 
situations. This book is not a revision of 
parliamentary code as so many of them 
are, but rather a straightforward state 
ment of procedure 


You Can Talk Well. By R. C. Reager 
New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1946. 312 pp. $2.50. 

A practical guide for the presiding 
officer. Deals with a variety of everyday 
meeting situations such as forums, com- 
mittee meetings, and conferences. The 
details about planning a banquet or din- 
ner meeting are especially valuable 


Decision Through Discussion: A Man- 
ual for Group Leaders. By W. E. 
Utterback. New York: Rinehart & Co., 
1950. 51 pp. 75« 


This brief booklet describes the job of 
the leader of an informal discussion 
group and includes concrete suggestions 
for carrying it out. It is particularly 
helpful for the novice 


Hiandbook Of Group Discussion. By 
R. H. Wagner and C. C. Arnold. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950. 322 pp. 
$2.75 

Another popular college textbook in 
the discussion field. Leadership, prepara 
tion, participation for various types of 
discussion are competently considered. 


Visual Aids: Their Construction and 
Use. By G. G. Weaver and E. W. Bol 
linger. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1949. 336 pp. $4.75. 

An invaluable book for the platform 
speaker as it contains a wealth of sug 
gestions about the platform use of black 
boards, models, charts, slides, film and 


opaque projections 


, © 


Notes on: 


PAMPHLETS 


20th Anniversary Yearbook Of Adult 
Education, 1953, Available from the 
New York Adult Education Council, 254 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 111 
pp. $2.00. 


This Yearbook is a tribute to the 20 
years of work that have made the New 
York Adult Education Council one of 
the most useful local service organiza- 
tions in the world. But unlike many year- 
books, it does much more than just pay 
tribute. There is much to learn about 
conducting local adult education pro- 
grams from reading the many articles 
describing the New York Council’s work. 
The Yearbook also contains a number of 
articles on various phases of adult edu- 
cation written by the best-known workers 
in the field. Taken together, the articles 
in this Yearbook comprise a survey of 
problems, programs and possibilities in 
adult education. 


Labor Scholarships Abroad: Informa- 
tion on Opportunities for Trade Unions. 
Available from the American Labor 
Education Service, 1776 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. 14 pp. 1-10 copies free; 
in quantity 10c per copy to cover print- 
ing costs 

Believing that there is no better way 
to build international understanding than 
through face to face contacts, The Amer 
ican Labor Education Service has pub- 
lished this manual about scholarships 
open to American workers studying 
abroad. The pamphlet also serves as a 
report of the work of the U.S. govern- 
ment, the labor movement and private 
organizations in developing exchange 
programs as a means of increasing inter- 
national understanding 


Working Together For International 
Cooperation: A Guide for Community 
Action. Available trom League of Women 
Voters, 1026 17th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., 23 pp. 20c 

The first sentence of this Guide reads, 
“The purpose ... is to help you organ 
ite your community resources to reach 
people who do not yet understand that 
our security and survival depend on 
working with other nations.”” This pur- 
pose is achieved by a step-by-step pres- 
entation of methods for analyzing your 


community, planning projects, training 


adult leadership 
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lay leaders, reaching the uninterested, 
meeting attacks on international co- 
operation and evaluating your commu- 
nity programs. Includes bibliography. 
Guide For Study Group Leaders. 
Available from Flora Lee Sherman, 
Consultant, Family Life Education Pro 
gram, Toledo Public Schools, Ohio. 42 
pp. $1.00. mimeo. 


‘his manual was prepared primarily 
for use as supplementary material in the 
leadership training program of the To- 
ledo Public Schools Family Life Educa- 
tion Program. However, its exhaustive 
survey of program methods, its excellent 
checklists for lay leaders and its array 
of sample forms for reporting and book 
reviewing are generally applicable 


FILMSTRIPS 

The United Nations Department of 
Public 
nounced the production of four 35mm. 
film strips with captions on various UN 
agencies. All four strips are available 
from the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text- 
Film Department, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N.Y., at $3.00 each. Their 


titles are 


Information has recently an- 


Let There Be Life. 44 frames. 

Such U.N. agencies as the World 
Health Organization (WHO) and the 
United Nations Children’s Emergency 


Fund (UNICEF) are now at work in 
many countries checking the spread of 
disease, teaching better hygiene habits 
and training health specialists. This film- 
strip shows how these agencies are carry- 
ing out this vital assignment. 


Let There Be Bread. 41 frames 

The title of this filmstrip is the motto 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), a specialized agency of the 
United Nations. It shows how the FAO 
in cooperation with member governments 
is helping to overcome the world prob 
lem of hunger 


Sharing Skills. 47 frames 


The United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Programme working through mem- 
ber governments is helping peoples in 
underdeveloped areas to help themselves 
toward better living conditions. This 
filmstrip shows how people are taught 
new skills, how communications are im- 
proved, how plagues and epidemics are 
brought under control and how resources 
are being developed. 


Night Into Day. 42 frames. 


Ignorance is one of the barriers to a 
prosperous and peaceful world. There 
fore the United Nations and its agencies 
work to eradicate ignorance and to help 
man understand himself and the world 
he lives in. This filmstrip shows how 
UNESCO is carrying out this campaign 


Begin Your Monthly 


phi teiity, 
nonnnanad 


with Forum No.3 


THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


FILM Forum Now! 


AN EVALUATION OF 


SEN. GEORGE A. SMATHERS, Florida 


speakers 


Former SEN. HARRY P. CAIN, Washington 


MARQUIS CHILDS as Moderator 


THE PLAN: American Film Forum, Inc. releases 9 new 
discussion films on current domestic and international 
affairs...one a month...with Senators and Congress- 
men presenting opposing viewpoints... springboards 
for discussion among students, and adults on all levels. 
Programs available on a subsecription-rental basis. 


Write for prospectus now! 


de« ember, 1953 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


AMERICAN FILM FORUM, Inc. 
516 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. ¥. 


Please send me complete details including 
subscription cost. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


city STATE 
AL-12 


eee e ee ewww zen ad | 


Introducing ... 
ADLEADER 


Here is the market place of the adult 
education field. In this classified ad- 
vertising column each month will ap- 
pear the answers to such multiple 


needs of adult educators as 


Job opportunities . .. 
Books . Pamphlets 
Audio-Visual aids . . 
Study opportunities . 
and a host of other 


odds and ends . 


If you have any products or services 
to sell, you can reach here more than 
14.000 leaders in the adult education 


movement, 


The initial rate is $1.25 per agate 
line (six average words). Check o1 
money order must accompany your 
advertisement. Address: ADLEAD- 
ER. Adult Leadership, 743 N. Wa- 
bash, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Scandinavian Seminar for adult educa 
tors is now receiving applications for 1954 
5. A year-round (Aug.-May) comprehen 
sive study and participation in adult edu 
cation in Scandinavia and Northern Eu 
rope Opportunity for individual researcl 
For particulars write American Scandi 
navian Council for Adult Edueation, 12 
FE. 73rd St., New York 21, N.Y 


Directory of adult educators in the United 
States, Names, addresses, positions, affilia 
lions i members of Adult Educatio 

Association. Just published, $1.00 to active 
ALA members. $5.00 to non-member 

Write Dept. A, Adult Education A 

tion of LSA. 1201 16th St. N.W 


ington 6, DA 


heet on hilms for adi 
ction, distribution, utiliza 
ing on in the film field 
Cover 9 categorie 
biweekly mailing ervice Write kil 
Council of America, c/o Adult Leadersh 
743 N. Wabash, Chicago 11, Ilinoi 


of film interest. A free 


* Television, \ yew 
ource published by 
‘ Organization 
munity 
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consultation, please 


WHY DON'T THEY SIGN PMR'S? 


PROBLEM 


I am wondering if people who do not sign their names to evaluation 
forms indicate a misunderstanding of the purpose of group evaluation 
or a lack of confidence in the leader or other members of the group. | 
think I should be very disturbed if any yroup in which | was the leader 
consistently produced anonymous evaluation forms 
If thi phenomenon were to occur in a group, would there be any 


danger in discus ing the que stion with the yroup in the feedback analysis? 


Contributor's name withheld 


COMMENT 


By DAVID Hl. JENKINS. &ditorial Planning and Research, ADULT LEADERSHII 

It seems to me that a misunderstanding of the purpose of evaluation 
may be reflected when gro ip members are unwilling to sign their names 
to evaluation forms. Such misunderstanding would be quite natural in 
the early life of a group, since in much of our organizational and group 


life it is considered improper to be openly eritieal about what is hap 


pening in the group for fear that someone feelings will be hurt. 

In many situations evaluation is confined to the cloakroom sessions 
that take place alter the formal meeting. The difheulty with this method 
ol presenting evaluation data, however, is that it is much less likely to 
vet back to the people and places where it can result in the appropriate 
changes that will make the group more effective. The real purpose of 
evaluation forms is to provide an opportunity for people to present their 
criticisms where they can do some good and before they have decided to 
quit the yroup on disgust, 

The recent emphasis on establishing evaluation as a regular part of 

roup life ask roup members to work at a level of emotional maturity 
which is not frequently achieved in many of our groups. Consequently we 
continually meet resistance to the effective use of evaluation forms, evalu 
ative discussions, or identification of names, 

In a small group situation, con istent refusal of members to sign 
their names, if requested, might well be disquieting. It might mean a poor 
relation hip between the members and the leader or it might mean a poor 
understanding of how the data will be used 

One way of finding out what the reasons are, of course, is to raise 
the question of name-signing with the group. Or when the evaluation sum 


mare from a previous meeting are fed back to the group, the fact that 


many or all of the forms were returned anonymously might be mentioned 
as part of the feedback. If handled easually. the leader might get some 
important data about relationship problem from the group members” 


comment Persons who are hesitant to expre criticisms and feelings 
directly might give some hint of the proble ms in this more indirect fashion 
The leader’s attitude ought to be checked, also, to make sure that 
reactions which come in on the post-meeting reaction sheets do not. in 
fact, produce resentments in him. Members are keenly sensitive to such 
feelings which may show themselves in a hundred different ways 
Sometimes mechanical devices such as post meeting reaction forms 
may lve over-u ed or inappropriately used and in these cases omissions of 
names may be an indirect way of indicating resentment towards the forms. 
For small groups, post-meeting reaction forms are primarily a crutch, 
to be used until the group has achieved enough maturity to be able to deal 
Phe crutch should be discarded as 
early as po ible so the group will have a chance to grow in its ability to 


evaluate itself 


with its problems openly and easily 
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w 1. Talking it Over! 


Articles of Lasting 
Significance .. . 


I enjoyed reading the article by Gil- 
bert David, “Your Organization in Sick 
ness and in Health,” and its counter 
piece by William Gomberg. (September, 
1953) The facility of Mr. David's writ- 
ing presents an enlightened viewpoint 
on organization until it runs into the 
roadblock set up by Mr. Gomberg. Both 
these articles should have a far-reaching 
effect in stirring thinking about how one 
should judge an organization’s progress 
As for myself, neither writer went far 
enough (no doubt they were limited in 
page space), and I had a feeling that 
Mr. Gomberg relied too much on the 
word “pathological” in his mopping-up 
operations between word skirmishes. 

There is every reason to believe that 
both writers intended to convey a 
stronger definition of a healthy organiza- 
tion, but whether that intent was to be 
understood or conveyed, I believe that 
it should have been put in heavy type, 
stating that a healthy organization must 
have as its first and strongest qualifica- 
tion FLEXIBILITY 

In the April, 1952 issue of ADULT 
EDUCATION, there appeared an article, 
“A Challenge to the Adult Education 
Association,” by Coolie Verner and 
Wilbur Hallenbeck. I have told Mr 
Verner that some day he should rewrite 
the article so that the masses in adult 
education could read it and profit by it. 
Nevertheless, I cherish this copy of 
ADULT EDUCATION because of this par 
ticular article, and when things appear 
to be going awry within my own organi 
zation, I find encouragement for action in 
reading this article. It should be the 
source of understanding for all those who 
have to work with organizations which 
suffer the pangs of human failure which 
are always present in order that any 
organization may experience growth, 
life, and progress ; 

Those who have read Messrs. David 
and Gomberg on the pros and cons of 
healthy and sick organizations will, no 
doubt, enjoy this tete-a-tete. I would 
like to suggest that those who can should 
review the Verner and Hallenbeck 
article, “A Challenge to the Adult Edu 
cation Association, for a more vital 
interpretation as to organizations and 
how they may be kept in a healthy 
state 

(ARTHUR J SPRING, Captain, 
USMS. Director, United States Mari 
time Service Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y.) 


Bureau of Missing Relations . . . 


We note with interest the department 
entitled “Human Relations on the Job,” 
which appeared in the September, 1953 
issue of ADULT LEADERSHIP. 
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ot completeness may we that 


you list the National Foremen’s Institute 


suggest 


as a source of materials dealing with 


human relations. I brief 


am attaching a 


paragraph which you might 


consider 


Best Piece on Role Playing . . . 


I want to let you know that I thought 
the article Role (October, 
1953) very and that it 


on Playing 


was a good one 


can be useful to us 


a method of getting more participation 


and greater problem-solving in groups by 
dividing into groups of five for discus 
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discussed this type of method 


sion purposes 
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LLOYD K. MARQUIS 
the Publisher, National 


stitute, New London, 
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SCHMIDT, Professor, Rural So 
tology Extension, Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio) 
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a quiz frankly favoring Adult Leadership 


Check | 


The 


friend who is active in the community, men’s o1 
women’s clubs, church, civic and social groups, 
your BEST WISHES should include a gift sub 


scription to ADULT LEADERSHIP. 


No 


And the price-tag is small—only $4.00 a year foi this gift subscription for him 


“1 


wrapping, tying or note-writing necessary including letting your friend know vou have entered 


HOW TO 


Select 


A CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


——eeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeE 


— ————————e — 
SEE initia CRY 

AES, mi, 

LEENA RS aa 

a 


) below and score 20 points for each checkmark. 


A Gift Vase, Necktie, 

Subscription to Searf, Lighter, 
Adult Leadership Jewelry, Ete. 

Is it new every month? _ 

Does it solve problems? os 

Can you give it, and still 

share it? 

Does its value increase with - 

use? 

Does it further the cause of 

good will among men? 

ore? It all adds up to one thing: To any practical leade rship training and guidance 


Simply fill out the special Christmas-gift sub 
scription card inside the front cover of this copy 
of ApuLT LeEapersHiIP. Drop it in the mail today 


while you're thinking about it. We'll do the rest 


ADULT LEADERSHIP, 743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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